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Weekly. 6 Cents. 


BOOKS ON BOTANY 


Apgars’ New Plant Analysis 
Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United ‘States 
Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children oh 
Gray’s How Plants Behave 
How Plants Grow. With a ineobia Flora 
Lessons in Botany. Revised 
Field, Forest, and Garden Botany. — silty 
School and Field Book of Botany. Lessons and Flora 1, 
_ Manual of Botany, Floraonly. Revised 
The same. Tourist’s Edition 


Lessons and Manual. (1 Vol.) Revised 


Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life > 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. Part I., Plants 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany (00d) 
Willis’s Practical Flora . 
Wood’s Object Lessons in Setany 
Lessons in Botany Revised 
New American Botanist and Florist (Willis) . 
Descriptive Botany. Flora only ° 
Class Book of Botany 
Illustrated Plant Record . 
Youmans’s Descriptive Botany 


Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTON 


A New Enlarged Edition, 


very attractive to children, of a popular text-book 
is found in Holmes’ First Reader. The work 
it presents is in line with the best modern edu- 
cational thought. The book consists mainly of a 
carefully graded series of bright and interesting 
lessons on such things as American children think 
and talk about. 

For incidental teaching, special lessons are in- 
troduced which correlate language study with other 


branches of school work — with MWaumber, Color, 
Form, and Nature-study. 


For the illustration of these special lessons, 
many bright and helpful pictures in color are 
introduced. 


In Boards, 96 pages, 16 cents; in Cloth, 120 pages, 20 cents 
Correspondence cordially invited by 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON OFFICE, os 43-47 E. 10th St., New York 


CATALOGUE OF THE 
School Bulletin Publications 


“ The largest and best list for teachers.” 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1889; Medal and Diptosue, Chicago, 1893 ; 
Two Gold Medals, Paris, 1900. 


It is no longer practicable to send out complete catalogues of the School Bulletin Publications, as 
they have become too large. Instead, we now publish partial catalogues on special subjects, which, so 
far as issued, are as follows: 


No.1 School te No. 10 Helps in Teaching Geography...... 
2 Helps in Literature........ 8 11 Helps in Teachin 1 


3 Helps in Teaching Keading........... 8 iz Science of Education ................. 

4 The Business of Tez -yereneed Aataelesnanes s 13 Helpsin Teaching Language....... 12 
5 School Management ............. 6.00.00 8 14 Helps in Teaching Science.......... 

6 Helps inTeaching Arithmetic ........ 15 Cardboard Helps in Teaching ..... 16 
7 Educational Biography ............... 16 16 The School Bulletin ................... 8 
8 History of Education.................. 20 17 Teachers’ Question Books.......... 16 
9 Books for the School Library ....... 28 18 Books for Training Classes.......... 16 


Any of the above sent free on request. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED 


ACollege Preparatory French Grammar 


By CHARLES P. DU CROQUET? 


Just the book for this term, and one of the best aids for learning 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Price (postpaid), $1.25. 


If you desire it, or works of any kind in French or 
other Foreign Languuges, seud for a Catalogue to 


William It. Jenkins, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th St.) NEW YORK. 


T the meeting of the Boston School Committee, Tuesday, January 
twenty-second, Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic were adopted 


for supplementary use. 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons are in seyen books — Books II. to VIII. — a book for each 
School year. The best and most economical system for school supply. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


WHY WE USE POOR LEAD PENCILS 


GOMER MES it is because we don’t know where to get a good one, or cannot get it if we do 


know. 


Sometimes, but not often, it is because we are indifferent whether the pencil is good 


or bad; more often, especially with teachers, it is because the pencils are furnished by the School 
Boards, who, for reasons best known to themselves, see fit to purchase pencils of the cheapest 
kind, which usually have brittle and gritty leads and cross-grained wood. Such pencils are costly 


in the end, and it has been proved time and again that such pencils cause nervous exhaustion 
With such pencils good or uniform work should not be expected. 


Pencils bring the best results to teachers and pupils. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


in both teachers and pupils. 
“American Graphite” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, . 


Dixon’s 
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FREE 
KINDS 
If you wish any of the animals below, prompt action 
is acbecary on your part: Angora Cats, Kelgian Hares, 
Monkeys, Parrots, Canary Birds, Moc king Birds, Gold- 
finches, Japanese Robins, Larks, together with fancy 
cages. Rabbits, Squirreis, Shetian Ponies, Guinea 
rigs, Ferrets, Dogs of all kinds, Aquariums, and Fancy 
id Fish. 
owe have reserved a stock ef animals of the finest 
quality and breeding, which we are about to distribute 
FBEE for the benefit of our business, and every person 
answering this advertisement promptly may secure 
any of the many animals in which we deal, some of 
which we mention above for your selection. The 
stock raised from these animals is to be offered to us, 
at your lowest cash price, before they are sold. This 
is a condition of our offer. 
We Start You in a Profitable Business. 


This isa great opportunity if taken advantage of at 
ones to startina without investing a 
single penny for the animals. 

m ae illustration of the meney to be made in raising 
animals: Genuine Angora Cats are worth from $25.00 to 
100.00 each, and are easy to raise. Belgian Hares ma 

raised in an attic or cellar, or small city back yar 

without diffieulty. They breed from ten to twelve at 
a time, six times a year, and sell for seemingly fabulous 

ricesa,and service alone from a good buck is worth 

25.00. Large profits are easily and quickly made by 
those who begin now. We want no money with your 
reply to this advertisement. usand say 
wh»t you desire —a pair of animals, birds, or aquariam. 
Give your fulPaddress, together with the name of the 
Express Company to ship by and say when wanted. 
We pay express charges. A dress 


Department 280, Animal World, 248 W. 23d St., New York. 


The Engraving Shop 


Gillott’s Numbers 1046 and 10 


— 


THE FAMOUS 


For Wertical Writing 


§mooth—Durable —- Fluent 


 VEPTICULAR PEN / 


GG 


The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 
highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. It gives a 
grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 
than a picture of it in some book. 

These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass., 
Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C. J. MAYNARD. 


Che Chicago Laboratory] Supply & Scale Co. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on ail 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


POR THE MAKING OF PHOTO-PROC- 
ESS AND HAND-ENGRAVED PLATES. 
LINE OR HALF-TONE 


VFOR BOOK, CATALOG, ADVERTISING 
MAGAZINE WORK, 


Designs for all 


R Book Store by Mail. 
Wholesale Prices. | _ 


matic. No yalves to get out of order. 


Com Stock 
artistic and Com LABORATORY 
mercial Purposes 2 
CENTURY ENGRAVHIG CO. | 
333 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS fo) 


alve Air Pump (known as vaiveless). Action auto- 
Guaranteed vacuum of 4 mm. 


Importers of 


AINTR 


Manufacturers and 


hs,Colds 


Write for our catalogue; 416 pages, 6x9 inches; 
stayre 6 cents. Av vertises 15,000 Books, Bibles, 
eriodicals, etc., etc., at Wholesale Prices. A!! 
books carried in stock. Bestcatalogue ever printed 
and sent free of charge. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 
266-8 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


HYPNOTISM 
Send 2c. for 112 page book. Sample magazine free. 


Ww». A.Barves, 05 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 


~ 


\ 


City, 


Lady or Gentleman 

to travel and ap- 

point agents for our 

cations. Absolutely 

no canvassing re- 

quired. SALARY 
eco $780 Per YEAR 


absolutely g¢ 
Colonial Publishing Co., Dept. C 10, Chicago. 


superb line of publi- 


USTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 od 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Fx- 
rience unnecessary. Write quick for particulars, 
LARK & Cc,, 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, !’a. 


AND EXPENSES 


uaranteed, Address 


SCHOOLROOM 


HE Publishers of the Journat or Epucation, ever alert to the desires of 

its subseribers and friends, are enabled to offer one of the best propositions 

for the adornment of the schoolroom or home ever presented by any publication. 
In response to the many requests made upon us, we have, after much thought ductions named, in accordance with the following conditions, viz. : — 
and effort, arranged with one of the largest art publishers in the United States 


to supply their beautiful Artogravures at a merely nominal price. 


In these days, when schoolroom adornment is a part of the great educational 
plan, meritorious works of art are welcomed by both teacher and pupil, and in 
offering these we are convinced that nothing has fulfilled the requirements so 


well as do these reproductions of masterpieces. We confidently offer 


them to 


teachers, with the personal assurance of their beauty, worth, and appropriateness. 

Artogravures are something new, and are not only faithful reproductions of 
the lines, but every color, shade, and tint is rendered in striking fidelity to the 
original ; while even the work of the brush, peculiar to oil paintings, is actually 


shown. 


These reproductions are on heavy plate paper, prepared especially for 


this work, and are even more brilliant than the originals, for artist-hands have 
restored every faded tint, till the paintings live again in their original lustre, 
They should not be confused with ordinary cheap colored chromos, as they are 


far superior to them, standing in a class entirely by themselves. 


We give to our readers a choice of six subjects, as described below : — 


No. 1. The Sistine Madonna, A é . Size; 


MADONNA Dt SAN SistTi (by a Dresden Gallery, Dresden, Germany. 
This masterpiece of Raphael was photographed direct from the original 
painting, worth $1,000,000. 


No. 2. Sichel’s Madonna, ; F 
No. 3. Rosa Bonheur’s The Horse Fair, . ‘ 
No. 4. Sheridan’s Ride, . : F 
No. 5. Gen, Braddock’s Defeat by the Indians, 
No. 6. The Constitution and the Guerriere, . 


22 x 30 


17 x 24 
22 x 30 
17 x 22 
17 x 24 
17 x22 


Our retail price of these pictures is one dollar each, but in connection with 
the Journat or Epucation, we can, by Special arrangement with the pub- 


lishers, offer them at a merely nominal sum. 


TT new process employed gives the gen-. 
uine effect of brush and canvas. When 
on the wall, these luminous reproductions c a 
look like genuine oi) paintings. it direct to the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 


211-215 
Pemberton Building, 


In ordering, use one of the coupons, 
cutting out the one needed, sending 


20 Pemberton §q., Boston. 


DORNMENT 


HOW TO OBTAIN THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 


Orders must be sent direct to the home office, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


We will send, postpaid, to any person, his choice of any of the repro- 


(a) ‘To any present subscriber who will send us one new 
cash subscription, use coupon No, 1. 

(b) To any present subseriber who will renew his subserii~- 
tion, and send us 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 2. 

(c) To any subseriber who will pay all. arrearages in his sub- 
scription, and 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 3. 

(d) To a new subscriber sending us the price of a year’s 
subscription, use coupon No. 1. 


to 


Send Artogravure No. ...... to 


No. 1. 


Inclosed find $2.50, for which send JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


EpucaTion “0 the address given below. 


No. 2. 


Inclosed find $2.50 for renewal subscription to the JOURNAL OF 


Also 25 cents for Artogravure No. 


JouRNAL oF Epucation ; also 25 cents for Artogravure No. .....- 


No. 3. 


Inelosed find ....4+.. being amount due on my subscription to the 


Date .. 
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— 


Vol. LIII. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MARCII 7, 1901. 


Number 10. 


Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weeki. . . . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, Piet wee 2.00 a year 
Cre renewal and one pew subscription, 4.00 ts 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $550 “* 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 

Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 jeer 

Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
211-215 Pemberton Building, 20 Pemberton 8q,, Boston., Mass. 


MEN AND WOMEN. 

George J. Luckey, who was for several years super- 
intendent of Pittsburgh schools, is living on what I 
have often heard spoken of as the best farm in Mary- 
land, near Frederick. It is the farm on which Ad- 
miral Schley was born, and is famed in all that 
region. Ifany man ever earned such luxury, it is the 
man who presided at Pittsburgh for thirty-one years, 
but it is not easy to think of a man of Mr. Luckey’s 
keenness, vigor, and interest in public affairs devot- 
ing himself to “Nature Study.” 

Dr. Addison B. Poland, wuum the school boaid of 
Newark, N. J., has selected to succeed Dr. Charles 
Bb. Gilbert, is a man of scholastic, administrative, and 
personal strength every way worthy the honor im- 
plied in the selection. Mr. Poland is a Massachu- 
setts boy, a graduate of a New England college, with 
his early teaching experience in that section. He 
was early chosen superintendent of the schools of 
Jersey City, from which place he was selected as state 
superintendent of New Jersey, in which office he was 
able to accomplish more definite reforms than have 
often fallen to the lot of a state educational official. 
From this position he was elected one of the assistant 
superintendents of New York city, from which he 
was tempted by a business proposition which few 
could have declined. When Mr. Poland was satisfied 
that the new life was not to his taste, he accepted the 
superintendency of Paterson, and upon the strength 
of his work there the progressive board of Newark 
chose him for the highest salaried public school posi- 
tion in New Jersey. Both the city and the man are 
to be congratulated. 

Nathan Haskell Dole is one of the most interesting 
men in literary circles. He was born in Chelsea 
August 31, 1852, graduated from Harvard, 1874, was 
a teacher in high school and college for a few years, 
and has been for twenty years a journalist and liter- 
ary man of rare ability. He was literary and musical 
editor of the Philadelphia Press; literary adviser of 
T. Y. Crowell & Co.; editor of the International 
Library of Famous Literature, and the translator of 
a complete edition of the works of Count Tolstoi,— 
twenty volumes. He is also the author of many 
widely read volumes of stories, essays, and poems. 
As a lecturer Mr. Dole is a decided success, and as an 
after dinner speaker rivals Mark Twain. 

G. T. Fletcher, the agent of the Massachusetts 
hoard of edueation for the western part of the state, 
is probably doing more to improve the rural schools 
hy direct supervision than is being done, or has ever 
been done, by any one man. He sticks to his work 
closely, brings to it intelligent methods, and inspires 
teachers, school boards, and citizens with ardent de- 
votion. In twelve years he has seen greater improve- 
ment in school buildings, in equipment, in cur- 
riculum, in scholarly standards and in professional 
spirit, all more or less traceable to his effort, than any 
other man I know who has devoted himself almost 
exclusively to rural schools. 

Dr. John T. Prince, agent of the Massachusetts 
board of edueation, who sailed for Greece, Palestine, 
l'gvpt, for six months on March 2, has earned this 
outing by faithful and skillful service for a longer 
time than any one connected with the state depart- 
ent of education. In scholarly ideals, professional 
devotion, and statesmanlike purpose, Dr. Prince is 
rendering the cause of education rare service. 


ONE HUNDRED WORKS OF ART. 


SOME EXPURGATIONS—ACTION OF NEW YORK BOARD OF REGENTS, 


After three years of experiment, the board of 
regents of the University of the State of New York 
has prepared a list of one hundred works of art, em- 
bracing paintings, sculpture, and architectural sub- 
jects, suitable for display in public schools of the 
state. While the list comprises many notable 
classics, many others are rejected, because they might 
be objectionable to certain classes, 

Of the reasons which contribute to the rejection of 
the works of some of the masters the one most fre- 
quently mentioned is that works the subjects of 
which are taken from the New Testament would 
prove objectionable to Hebrews. Another cause for 
rejection is nudity, while a third is in the nature of 
art criticism, that the work is not entirely repre- 
sentative of the artist’s ability. 

A tentative list of pictures was prepared and sub- 
mitted for pruning to a jury of seventy-five persons, 
specialists in schoolroom decoration, artists, 
Catholics, Hebrews, members of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, and others of conservative 
opinions, or with extreme views as to subjects which 
should be displayed on the walls of public school 
rooms. 

After passing through this pruning process the 
list was found to have suffered a material reduction. 
The “Venus of Milo” and Praxiteles’ statue of 
“Hermes” were both discarded because of nudity. 

Corrigan’s “Adoration of the Shepherds,” Murillo’s 
“Immaculate Conception,” Murillo’s “St. Anthony 
and the Infant Jesus,” Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna,” 
Raphael’s “Madonna of the Chair,’ Raphael’s 
“Madonna del Granduca,” Titian’s “Assumption,” 
Titian’s “Madonna of the Rabbit,” were eliminated 
because they might be objectionable to Hebrews. 

“1807,” Meissonier’s great war piece, was rejected, 
the regents’ report says, “on ethical grounds, as sug- 
gesting war,” while Rosa Bonheur’s “Horse Fair” 
was discarded as “second rate.” 

Burne-Jones’ “Golden Stair” was placed under 
the ban as “affected and stilted,” and J. M. H. Hoff- 
man’s “Christ in the Temple” was thrown out be- 
cause “pupils would like it, and should not.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “Heads of Angels” was re- 
jected as “pretty, but not sufficiently strong,” and 
Gustave Richter’s portrait of “Queen Louise” was 
dropped from the list as “poor and popular.” 

Da Vinci’s “Last Supper” was not regarded as 
worthy of inspection by pupils, because, as the re- 
port says, “as the original is destroyed, photographs 
must be taken from old prints and so have little ar- 
tistic value.” 

Among the critics who passed upon the list of pic- 
tures were Henry T. Bailey, Edwin H. Blashfield, 
Alfred V. Churchill, G. F. Comfort, J. N. Connolly 
(for Archbishop Corrigan),. Kenyon Cox, Fred H. 
Daniels, L. P. DeCesnola, A. W. Elson, W. M. R. 
French, Mrs. Edward Gay, Walter 8S. Goodnough, 
William TH. Goodyear, Rev. Gustav Gottheil, A. W. 
Griffith, James Hall, Louisa Hall, J. Frederick Hop- 
kins, H. W. Kent, John La Farge, Charles G. Lor- 
ing, Rev. H. Pereira Mendes, Walter S. Perry, Rus- 
sell Sturgis, Horace K. Turner, Ross Turner. 

In commenting upon the expurgated list the re- 
gents say:— 

“After a careful study not only of individual 
criticism and specific suggestions, but of the prin- 
ciples underlying the various opinions given, a list 
of one hundred pictures suitable for high schools was 
selected. In presenting this list it is well under- 
stood that it will not be satisfacory to any critic. 

“Tt does not aim to be one hundred best pictures 
for schools, and it seems safe to assert that the com- 
pilation of such a list is an impossibility, if the con- 
stituency whose approval is sought is as varied in 
taste, moral and religious prejudices, and art per- 
ceptions as that to which the list was submitted, and 


which state ownership of the pictures and the system 
made it necessary to consider. 

“The exclusion of many of the masterpieces of 
painting and sculpture demanded on moral and 
religious grounds resulted in a preponderance of 
architecture not only in numbers, but in artistic 
value. 

“While this is unfortunate from the standpoint of 
art, it is probably true that reproductions of archi- 
tecture and scenery are on the whole rather more sat- 
isfactory and realistic than those of painting or 
sculpture, and therefore produce stronger and truer 
impressions on the student mind than the less effec- 
tive and sometimes misleading representations in 
black and white of oil paintings.” 


A LETTER TU PRESIDENT HYDE. 


Dear President Hyde: May one of the “women 
who teach” write a brief reply to your. very kind 
letter of February 14? It is refreshing to meet even 
on paper the type of man which you represent. 
Would there were many more of him, and that he 
could be found on our school committees and in our 
churches. Were he more common, there would not 
be in every town and city teachers worn out in the 
service depending on the bounty of friends; there 
would be fewer teachers in the sanitariums of our 
country, there would be happier children, and more 
and better educated men and women. But, most 
worthy President, this, unhappily, resolves itself 
into a matter of dollars and cents. There are no 
women teachers in this bruad United States who can, 
on their salaries, live the ideal teacher's life you de- 
scribe; and ninety-five per cent of the women teachers 
do live on their salaries, and in many cases, probably 
many more than one-half, entirely or partially support 
someone else. 

It is not, dear sir, “the otherwise conscientious and 
sensible teacher” who is “foolish and cruel” in 
“teaching five hours a day, and then goes home and 
does drudging housework, or attempts to make her 
own dresses, etc., etc., etc.,” but it is that barbaric 
public sentiment that requires a teacher to use all 
her vitality and energy in the most concentrated 
work, “five hours a day, five days in the week,” for 
forty or forty-one weeks in a year, and pays her so 
meagrely that she is obliged todo her own dress- 
making, if she would have a few country weeks in 
summer, and tutor to get the pictures, books, and 
magazines which she craves and must have. 

In twenty years of school teaching, and none of it 
country teaching, I have known many teachers. I do 
not know three who have the privilege of being “lazy 
and self-indulgent” outside of the schoolroom. 
Teachers do not come from wealthy or even well-to-do 
families. Our mothers are growing old, cares must 
be lifted from them. Many teachers must do “drudg.- 
ing housework” outside of school, and make not only 
their own dresses, but those of younger sisters who 
are being helped through school. Happy is she who 
is set in a home, ’though she give some years of her 
life to her family. And who will say that her life- 
influence is not the stronger for the self-sacrifice en- 
tailed ? 

But what of the teacher without home, and parents, 
and home-cares? To be liberal, we will say hersalary 
is $550, which is, you know, above the average paid 
to women teachers in the United States. To have 
that “warm, cheery, room”, neither the hall bed-room 
nor attic, and large enough for the books and a chosen 
friend without retiring to one’s bed to economize 
space, and suitable food, one pays from seven dollars 
‘o nine per week. Living can be obtained for five 
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dollars, but not the heated room, nor the environment 
suited to the teacher’s need. Seven times forty (we 
have the children say forty times seven dollars) is 
$280; washing and other trifles raise it to $300. If 
she is mindful of the days when her age and time of 
service will proclaim the need of her resignation, 
$100 will be put in the bank, regretfully, but con- 
scientiously. From the $150 remaining, she must 
give, and wishes to give, to her church and numerous 
organizations for the help of those not as well off as 
herself, save for the living during twelve weeks of 
vacation, pay her dentist and her doctor, buy her 
clothes, and her books, newspapers, and magazines. 
Those clothes she will make herself, it is needless to 
say, employing every spare minute of the winter to 
enjoy a month of folded hands in summer. 

The life you describe for the teacher is ideal. We 
draw from it the central truth that to do the best 
work, and the best is what we are aiming for, we 
must have not the slightest outside strain. ‘This we 
women teachers tind absolutely impossible with our 
present salaries. So we beg most respectfully that 
you will write letters to school committees and to the 
general public, that the good seed may be sowed, and 
future generations of teachers may profit by it, though 
we continue in doing double work. We are not like 
Susan B. Anthony, praying for this century to bring 
us equal suffrage, but we are praying for equal sala- 
ries for equal work, and sufficient salary to allow us 
to do properly the work our consciences require. 

And of you and your kind, who recognize our high 
calling, we can only say, “ May his tribe increase!” 

Sincerely yours, 


WOMEN AUTHORS.—UTV.) 


Molineaux, Marie Ada; b. California; 1 Roxbury, 


Mass. 

Morgan, Anne Eugenia Felicia; b. Oberlin, 1845; 1. 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Morgan, Caroline Starr; 1. Yonkers, N. Y. 

Morley, Margaret Warner; b. lowa, 1858; 1. Boston. 

Morris, Alice A. Parmelee; b. Connecticut; 1. New 
York City. 

Morrison, Sarah Elizabeth; b. Indiana; 1. Philadel- 
phia. 

Morrison, Mary J. Whitney (“Jenny Wallis’); b. 
Maine, 1832; 1. Waltham, Mass. 

Morse, Lucy Gibbons; 1. New York City. 

Morton, Agnes H.; 1. Camden, N. J. 

Moulton, Louise Chandler; b. Connecticut, 1835; 1. 
Boston. 

Murfree, Mary Noailles (“Charles Egbert Craddock’); 
b. Tennessee, 1850; 1. Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Myers, Minnie Walter; b. Mississippi, 1852; 1. Mem- 


phis, Tenn. 

Nason, Emma Huntington; b. Maine, 1845; 1. 
Augusta, Me. 

Noble, Annette Lucile; b. New York, 1844; 1. Albion, 
N. Y. 


Noble, Lucretia Gray; b. Massachusetts; 1. Wilbraham, 
Mass. 

Norris, Mary Harriott; b. New Jersey, 1848; 1. Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Oberholtzer, Sara Louisa; b. Pennsylvania, 1841; 1. 
Philadelphia. 

Oliver, Martha Copps; b. Illinois, 1845; 1. Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

Oliver, Grace Atkinson; b. Boston, 1844; 1. Salem, 
Mass. 

Orne, Caroline Frances; b. Massachusetts, 1818; 1. 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Paine, Harriet Eliza (‘Eliza Chester’); b. Massachu- 
setts; 1. Groveland, Mass. 

Palmer, Anna Campbell (“Mrs. George Archibald”); b. 
New York, 1854; 1. Elmira, N. Y. ‘ 

Palmer, Henrietta Lee; b. Maryland, 1834; 1. Balti- 
more. 

Parker (Permelia), Jane Marsh; b. New York, 1836; 1. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Parloa, Maria; b. Massachusetts, 1843; 1. New York 
City. 

Parsons, Frances Theodora; b. New York, 1861; 1. Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Peary, Josephine Diebitsch; b. Washington; 1. Wash- 
ington. 

Peattie, Elia Wilkinson; b. Michigan, 1862; 1. Chicago. 

Peebles, Mary Louisa (“Lynde Palmer’); b. New 
York; 1. Lansingburg, N. Y. 
- Peirce, Melusina Fay; b. Vermont, 1836; 1. New York 

ity. 


FATHERHOOD. 


BY HENRY TURNEK BAILEY, 


A RADIANT MEMORY. 

I have no theories of fatherhood to present, only 
a radiant memory. 

I remember a tall man with a full black beard, 
clear, light, blue eyes, a high, white forehead with a 
flourish of dark hair above it. He wore a tight- 
fitting suit of blue overall cloth, and Russian im- 
perial boots of grain leather which came above the 
knees. I can see him now walking to his mill with 
a quick long stride, or standing before a turning 
lathe with a snowstorm of shavings powdering him 
from head to foot. © 

This was the man whom mother was always glad 
to see. ‘This was the man who never came into the 
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house without stopping to put his arm about her and 
kiss her and whisper something in her ear. This 
was the man who drew me between his knees before 
breakfast and called me “Little Sonny” and “Hen-o- 
ree-O-Nic-o-las,” and patted a jig upon my back. 
He rode me upon his shoulder, sat me upon his knee, 
and practiced me on the sounds of the alphabet un- 
til I never mispronounced, and took me upon the 
front seat by his side whenever he drove anywhere. 
This was the man who sang bass in church, and who 
sat in the twilight Sunday evening and played a 
mellow-toned flute of ebony with machinery of Ger- 
man silver. 

I was afraid of him, just a little; because he was 
so tall and strong, and because everybody and all the 
animals I knew minded whatever he said. I used 
to think mother was afraid of him, too, because she 
used to blush when he came near her. And then 
once when I was busy playing and said, “Wait a 


minute,” twice, when mother asked me to put away . 


my things and go to bed, he looked at me and said 
“Henry!” in such a way that I never forgot it. I 
imagine it was the memory of such a look that made 
my brother Fred once ask mother to punish him for 
some disobedience rather than tell father about it; 
or perhaps it might have been Fred’s recollection of 
a punishment which I received for lying. “Is it 
possible my first boy will tell a lie to his mother?” 
my father had asked, with a piercing look straight 
through me. He talked with me calmly, kindly, but 
to his sorrow I persisted in my lies, defying him and 
everybody else to make me say anything I did not 
please to say. “Then I shall have to punish you,” 
he said, and reached for a maple shoot which I had 
been using upon my wooden horse. I have never 
forgotten that whipping,—the thrill of it which took 
my breath away, the pain of it which surprised me 
beyond measure, the wonder that father’s face could 
be so calm through it all. He shut himself into his 
bedroom afterwards and prayed to God with tears 
that his boy might never tell a lie again. I dis- 
covered that day the heinousness of sin. 

Not long after, when father was away, I was 
throwing stones near a shoe shop in the village and 
broke a pane of glass. Somebody told mother, She 
called me in and said, “You know what your father 


told you about throwing stones in the street?” Yes, 
I knew. “When he comes home, tell him at once 
what you have done, that you are sorry, and that you 
will never do so again.” O, the agony of that after- 
noon! What would father say? What wouldn’t hi 
do? He would kill me. Ah, how little I knew him: 
When at last he came, and | had managed to sob out 
my poor story, his keen eyes softened with tears, he 
wrapped his strong arms about my shrinking little 
body and lifted me tenderly into his lap. He told 
me that he would forgive me, that he was happy to 
know that I had told the truth, that he would pay 
a man to set the glass; and then his voice failed him 
and he kissed me upon the forehead. The memory 
of that kiss will go with me as a benediction forever. 
I knew that day the joy of a pardoned sinner, 

How I admired that man! When I awoke of 
spring morning I could hear him whistling while he 
spaded the garden. He hived bees, and manage: 
ugly horses; he could mow and milk and run the 
machinery in the mill. He could make the most 
wonderful things with a jackknife—toads that could 
hop, jumping-jacks, willow whistles, darts, bows and 
arrows, windmills. When the new church was built 
in the village he sawed the shingles, turned the 
rosettes, carved the ornaments with his own hand, 
made the great clock dials, and set up the clock. 

Then came illness. The dust of the mill was too 
much for his lungs. The pufling engine, the hum- 
ming planer, the great crying and singing saw which 
ate its way through oak logs, the buzzing lathe, the 
clucking shingle jointer, were all sold and carried 
away. Father built a shoe shop and set up the new 
machinery. Business was rushing. He was often 
away to Boston and New York and Philadelphia, and 
had wondrous stories to tell of locomotives and 
steamboats and elevators, of which we boys never 
tired. 

When I was about seven years old father took me 
to Boston by way of the white steamer from Hing- 
ham. It was just after the great fire. I remember 
the heaps of red-hot ashes, the queer, distorted 
shapes of iron, the weird ruins of granite walls, and 
the soldiers with tall hats and glittering regalia 
standing guard. It was a gala day for me, but a 
day of thick darkness for him. The fire had ruined 


‘his business. The creditors came to the factory in 


the country, examined the machinery, looked 
through our house, walked over the little homestead 
and went away. 

Again everything was sold. With hired money, 
father built a little cottage from plans which he 
drew himself, and into it we went. There were four 
of us boys then, all as vigorous and as hungry as 
healthy country boys alone can be. We must be fed. 
He opened a repair shop in the village. It was our 
delight. There were a buzz saw, a jig saw, a car- 
penter’s bench, a hand forge with rotary blower, a 
turning lathe, together with all sorts of big tools for 
repairing machinery, and all sorts of little tools for 
repairing clocks and watches. 

But business was slack. It was a hard winter. 
Tay after day no work came to the shop. But what 
good times we had at home! Father played horse 
with us. We rode upon his back as he crawled about 
the floor on his hands and knees. He told funny 
stories. He taught us how to make little trellises 
for house plants and how to saw wall brackets from 
thin wood, which, later, we sold from door to door in 
a ncighboring village and so earned our first money. 
We had enough to eat, such as it was,—the simplest 
and often coarsest of fare,—but mealtimes were 
always jolly. Father was the light and joy of the 
house. 

But every day there was a time when we missed 
him. I wondered about it at first; but once or twice 
I found him in a room alone with a Bible before him, 
and once I found him upon his knees, TI have that 
Bible now; and when [ turn to the twenty-third 
Psalm and find the pages soiled and worn, or to th¢ 
last chapters in John’s gospel and his epistles, and 
find the leaves loose and brown and spotted as with 
tears, I know the secret of those silent hours, and 
I know also the secret of that perpetual joy which 
like a fountain of living water overflowed upon us all 
in prosperity or adversity, morning, noon, and night, 
every day of his life. 

He never made us boys a promise which he did not 
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k« »; never deceived us; when he wished us to obey 
ji, never spoke more than once; and never re- 
od the formation of an intellectual.or moral 
j.! t which he did not himself exemplify. And yet 
je vas not harsh or unkind, or even inconsiderate in 
joing with us. We were taught by example a 
nc rence for saered things, a respect for age, and a 
sho uvhtful courtesy towards women. 

( Sunday afternoons he read aloud the Bible 
| os until we knew the old book almost by heart. 
\y' or evenings he read to us such books as Good- 
ric! « “History of the World,” Dr. Kane’s “Explora- 
tions in the Aretie,” and Abbott’s “History of the 
Civil War.” When we began to read for ourselves 
le hnew what we read, Because of his thoughtful- 
ness in those days I have never read a useless or 
vicious book, 

‘nother invaluable lesson taught by example was 
industry. We were to do with our might whatever 
our hands could find to do, simply because it was 
rivlit to work that way. Moreover, we were to be 
wenerous in our living. We were here to help—to 
help each other and to help God save the world. 
Therefore we must give of our time, our talents, our 
money, to assist ly every good work. In the darkest 
days one-tenth of the seanty earnings was set aside 
as consecrated money and given away as occasion 
served. No one ever pleaded a worthy cause in vain. 

Irom my earliest recollection of him to the sad 
day of his death IT never heard a cross or unkind 
word or saw an angry or impatient look pass between 
him and the woman he loved, the sweet mother of 
the seven children who now rise up and call him 
blessed. 

‘‘With beams December planets dart, 
His cold eye truth and conduct scanned ; 


July was in his sunny heart, 
October in his liberal hand.” 


ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


famous painting by Antony Van 
lyck, a Flemish painter, who settled in England in 


1 
No. 1 1s a very 


Fia, 1. 


King Charles I.’s time, and was knighted for his 
sreat ability, and so is known to us as Sir Anthony 
Vandyke. He painted a number of portraits of 
King Charles, of his queen Henrietta Maria, daugh- 
ter of. King Henry IV. of France and Marie de 
Medici, and of their children. The boy who stands 
‘acing us, with his hand on the head of the big dog, 
is the Prince of Wales, Charles, who afterwards be- 
cane king (1649) as Charles II. That was when 
his unhappy father was beheaded. The demure 
little maiden at the left is the princess Mary, who 
‘lterwards married William, Prince of Orange (of 
Holland), and their son William, also called “of 
range,” married his cousin Mary, princess of Eng- 
and, She was daughter of King James II., who, 
‘hen he was a prinee, was called Duke of York. In 
‘ne of the other portraits of these children, by Van- 
vl °. James, Duke of York, stands at the right on a 
"ulsol platform, has a cap on his head and an orange 
his hand. This portrait is generally referred to 


*Copy right, 


as “Baby Stuart,” and you learned about it in a 
previous number. In the picture given to- 
day he stands between Charles and Mary, while his 
sister, Princess Elizabeth, is playing with the young- 
est member of the royal household at that time, who 


3 


2. 


was Henry, Duke of Gloucester. Elizabeth and 
Henry died unmarried, she in 1663, he in 1660. 
Little Henrietta Maria, who married the son of 
Louis XIII. of France, was not born when this pic- 
ture was painted. 

Many changes in costume have been effected since 
these children lived, and we may be 
very thankful that the little ones of 
to-day are not obliged to wear such 
long, stiff dresses and cover their 
pretty heads with caps while indoors. 
We may also be thankful that no 
children of to-day, in civilized parts 
of the world, have to pass through 
such sad scenes as these poor, little 
ones saw. 

No. 2 is a portrait of a little royal 
child of Spain, and was painted by 
Velasquez, a famous Spanish artist. 
The boy was the eldest child of the 
king, Philip IV., and his first queen 
Isabella “of Bourbon,” daughter of 
Henry IV., King of France. _ So you 
see he was own cousin to those royal 
children in England whose pictures 
you have just seen, because their 
mothers were sisters. 

Philip IV. was not a very able 
king, though he was a great lover of 
art and poetry, and encouraged great 
painters, sculptors and literary men. He had 
not much gift for ruling a people, but his 
nation’s hope was in the prince, Don Balthasar Car- 
los, Prince of Austria. ‘This boy was high-spirited, 
brave, and early learned to ride a fiery horse, go to 
the hunt, and follow the soldiers even. He was such 
a manly little fellow that it is not strange the people 
looked to him as one of great promise, and so hoped 
much for the future. But their hopes were destined 
to be cruelly dashed to the earth, for the boy had 
scarcely become a youth when he passed away from 
their midst, at the age of seventeen years, just two 
vears after his mother’s death in October, 1644. 
At the time of his death he had a half-brother 
Charles, four years old, who afterwards occupied the 
throne that would have been Balthasar’s. Stormy 
times arose in Spain, soon its greatness diminished, 
its power was broken, and it has never regained its 
brilliant place as first power in Europe. The Prince 
of Asturia might have averted much, but he was 
spared much suffering and trouble, 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY W. FRANKLIN SMITH, LEWISTON, ME. 


Manual training includes wood-working used in 
grammar grades for boys; machine shop practice, 
forging, foundry work, and pattern-making given in 
high schools; sewing, cooking, housekeeping, dress- 
making, and millinery instruction for the girls; 
paper folding, cardboard eutting, and knife whit- 
tling for boys and girls in the primary and inter- 
mediate grades; and block building, weaving, and 
head stringing in the kindergartens. Each subject 
is useful, and has a work to perform. Manual train- 
ing. then, includes many subjects, some of which are 
more industrial, domestic, er economic than educa- 
i\ional: others are educational with little economic 
value. The educational aims are the most promi- 
nent. 

The aim of manual training has changed with the 
change of system. The present instruction is 
founded upon the Russian and Swedish systems, 
using the principles of both, and adapting them to 
American conditions. The automatic abstract con- 
struction of an uninteresting, non-useful Russian 
medel has disappeared from secondary schools. The 
Swedish, or sloyd, school uses a line of models that 
wre arranged to fit the skill and increased power of 
the pupil. The exercises are methodically arranged. 
The aim of sloyd is “the general development—not 
special technical training—and the laying of a 
foundation .for future industrial gro~th. The 
Swedish sloyd could not be introduced wid ‘y until 
its scope was broadened. The definition of the 
American sleyd as given by Gustaf Larsson is, “Sloyd 
is tool work so arranged and employed as to stimu- 
late and promote vigorous, intelligent self-activity 
for a purpose which the worker recognizes as good.” 
The next and future phase is making the dominant 
key “self-expression.” The benefits resulting from 
modern manual training are precise and methodical 
reasoning, concentration of mind, training of obser- 
vant powers, respect for labor, physical, aesthetical, 
and disciplinary development, constructive instead of 
destructive training, knowledge of materials, and 
self-expression. 

The educational foundations are firm. From 
Comenius to the latest educational reformer, manual 
training has been the theme. Rousseau believed 
that Emile should learn a trade; Pestalozzi utilized 
manual training to reach his collection of waifs; 
Froebel stated that manual training was an essential 
factor in educating every child, and that it reached 
into the home and school life and “the more expres- 
sive outwardly formative life.” Carlyle believed, “A 
man without tools is nothing; with tools, he is all.” 

A student confined to a hemisphere becomes a 
one-sided, uninteresting subject. Manual training 
supplements the academical and helps mould a well 
rounded, symmetrical, educated man. This applies 
to all branches taught. They give an outlet, a 
recreation for the mental functions, so that they mav 
grow and better assimilate. In other words, manual 
training tends to educate all the unprovided for 
faculties of the pupil or “to augment what life is.” 

Manual training is first educational. However, 
there is an economic or industrial purpose that may 
be accentuated. Both can be consistent in theory 
and neither exclude the other in practice. For in- 
stance, there is strong mental training from the logi- 
cal methods of instruction in the learning of a trade 
for industrial ends. The brain develops witl? te 
increased skill of the hand. Also, the economic valu 
can be preserved when the general aim is educa- 
tional. The industrial element is a feature that can 
be emphasized to the conditions or purposes of the 
schoo]. With few exceptions, mechanic arts prac- 
tice in high schools is educational. It either gives 
a preparation for a technical school, or a course for 
boys who desire high school training, combined with 
mechanical instruction. The fact that such schools 
are firmly established in the most conservative educa- 
tional centres, as, for instance, Cambridge and New 
Haven, speaks more than words can for the approval 
of a scientific, mechanical cédurse. 

At the present time there is a growing demand for 
an expansion into industrial fields. Trades are ask- 
ing for young men to fill the places left yacant by 
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the decaying apprentice system. They do not desire 
boys, but young men, with better educations, more 
knowledge of life and its earnestness, and who ap- 
preciate their dependence upon their skill. 
Courses are being planned in some schools to meet 
this demand. It is a difficult task to correlate judi- 
cially the academic and the industrial departments, 
so that the graduate may, in some degree, have suffi- 
cient mechanical skill to join the ranks of intelligent 
labor, and without giving as much time as formerly 
to become a master mechanic. One course in a me- 
chanie arts high school sheuld be shaped to corre- 
late the essentials of a liberal education with suffi- 
cient tool work to gradauté an intelligent mechanic 
or artisan. The manual training school is to be 
considered as distinct from a trade school. The one 
is always educational; the second, always industrial. 
Thus the manual training school has a broad educa- 
tional basis, and, at the same time, an industrial 
element of great value. 


OUTLINE FOR THK STUDY OF “KING 
LEAR.”—(V,) 


BY CLARA TRACY SUTTON. 


QUOTATIONS FROM ‘KING LEAR.” 
[Only the first words of the quotations are given ] 


“Let go thy bold”... caus II., 4, 66 
3..°* That sin which serves”. 78 
4. ‘*We are not II., 4, 101 
5. ‘*Necessity’s sharp II., 4, 206 
7. “More sinned III., 3, 55 
8. “Where the greater IIT., 4,8 
9. ‘‘When we our betters see’’.......- IIT., 6, 100 
2. ‘*O, the difference of 3, 
13. ‘*Peroper deformity IV., 2, 60 
14. every inch a IV., 6, 107 
18. “Jesters do of€ prove” .... V., 3. 72 


ESSAY SUBJECTS. 


1. The Analogues of ‘‘King Lear.” 

2. ‘The Catastrophies of Shakespeare’s Dramas. 

3. Storm Effects on Mentality. 

4. The Function of the Fool. 

5. The Rights of Children. 

6. Lear's C »nceptiun of the Gods. 

7. The Effect upon Lear of the Efforts of Kent and Foul. 

8. The Potentiality of the Tragedy as Deployed in the 
First Scene. 

9. ‘Injuries become Schoolmasters.” 

10. Fate in Shakespeare's Dramas. 

11. The Christianity of ‘‘King Lear.” 


QUESTIONS. 
ACT I. 

1. Was France Cordelia’s choice for a husband? 

2. For whom does Kent plead? 

3. What absurdity is found in action of scene I.? 

4. Is Lear conscious of wrong-doing when he casts off Cor- 
delia? 

5. What is the motive of Lear's prayer for anguish to fall 
upon Goneril? What effect is produced by its closing lines? 

6. Is Lear now insane? 

7. What did Lear give up? What reta n? 

8. Explain how Lear ‘‘did the third daughter a blessing 
against his will.” 

9. How was Lear ‘‘c nfined to exhibition”? 

10. Why should France say, ‘*My love should kindle to 
inflam’d respect’’? 

11. What is Lear’s thought when he says of Cordelia, ‘‘I 
tell you all her wealth”? 

12. Is Cordelia right when she says, 

‘*When I shall wed, 
That lord whose hand must take my plight shall carry 
Half my love with him’’? 

13. Was Cordelia led tu reticence by natural shyness, per- 
fect truthfulness, or scorn of her sisters? 

14. Why was Burgundy given the first chance to accept 
Cordelia, rather than his superior, France? 

15. “Obey you, love you, and most honor you.”’ 
Is this a climax? 

16. How does one become a good servant ‘‘when he knows 
himself and you”? 

17. What higher than ‘‘authority” may one recognize. in 
the countenance of him he would gladly serve? 


18. Why would the Fool ‘‘fain learn to lie”? 

19. What significance in Kent’s reply, ‘‘A man, sir.” 

20. What motive leads France to marry Cordelia? 

21. What makes Kent’s service so noble? 

22. Why should one wish ‘‘to converse with him that is 
wise and says little”? 


23. What special significance is there in the words of the 
Knight and of Lear about the Fool? 
24. Why does Lear say ‘‘noble Burgundy” after he had 


shown himself ignoble? 
25. If France loves Cordelia, why does he offer her to 


Burgundy, and say, ‘‘She is herself a dowry”? 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


TACT. 


Children are not exactly like horses and dogs in 
their dispositions; and yet there may be more points 
of resemblance than we sometimes think. The fol- 
lowing good story of tact in managing animals may 
suggest the value of tact in managing unruly chil- 
dren. A pound of tact is often worth a.ton of 


strength:— 

“T’ve aiways regarded woman as the weaker vessel,” 
said the rcporter, “but want to say right here that Mrs. 
Slims is a very remarkable person. I don’t believe she 
could tell a Percheron from a Kentucky thoroughbred, 
yet I saw her start a balky horse the other day, after 
twenty men and boys had been beating, kicking, and 
cursing the poor brute for half an hour. The persuasion 
she used was a couple of lumps of suvar and a few kind words. 

“But it was just yesterday that she convinced me of 
her great superiority. Slims has a bull terrier, and Tor- 
ton, who lives next door, owns a big St. Bernard. The 
two dogs began an argument through the fence, and the 
larger one simplified matters by crashing through a 
board into Slims’ yard. The whole neighborhood was 
soun engaged in an effort to part them. Clubs were 
freely used, water was dashed upon the belligerents, and 
the stern crders for them to ‘break away’ could be heard 
biccks off. When Mrs. Slims appeared on the scene she 
seemed to grasp the situation in one glance. She flew 
into the house, dashed out again, and inside of a minute 
had the savage fighters slinking away from each other.” 

“How did she do it?” 

“Bottle oi ammonia. Surest thing on earth to break 
up a dog fight. Why, those two beasts quit like pet 
sheep, and the joke of it is that’ each dog thinks the 
other administered the dose. They never see each other 
now that they do not curl their noses as though sniffing 
ammoria, and trot briskly in opposite directions.”—De- 
troit Free Press. 


COVITEMPT FOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM H, MAXWELL, 
Greater New York. 


I have never myself been inclined to join in the 
contempt which some educators throw upon English 
grammar. I myself am a firm believer in the teach- 
ing of English grammar. I believe that English 
grammar is one of the best mental exercises we have 
for our voung children. It is for them elementary 
logic. If you place before a child the three sen- 
tences: “He shelters under an umbrella,” “He shel- 
ters his friend under an umbrella,” and “He takes 
shelter under an umbrella,” and ask him to use’ his 
brains in making out the grammatical distinctions 
between the uses of the word “shelter” in those three 
sentences, you are requiring of the child an exercise 
of eritical ability requiring the use of his brains as 
he is probably not required to use them in any other 
study in the whole elementary curriculum. 

Furthermore, this matter of grammar leads up 
directly to criticism. It furnishes the child with 
rules for criticism upon his own work, and it fur- 
nishes him with the best key which you can give 
him to unlock the meaning of all involved sentences 
that he may have to read in his literature studies.— 


Address. 


ORAL SPELLING. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT J, R. BICKERDY KE, 
Bunker Hill, Kan. 


A NEW CONTEST METHOD FOR DAILY DRILL IN 
ALL SPELLING. 


1. Select two captains to divide the class or 
school into two “Spelling Camps.” ‘To uphold the 
interest, name one side “the camp of Rome,” and the 
other side “the camp of Carthage.” 

2. Captains make out a roll of their spellers, 
keep a record of each pupil’s spelling, and report, at 
the close of each spelling exercise, the words missed 
by each speller; they also keep a “tally roll” posted 
up, giving the standing of each speller on the scale 
of 100, and the standing of each spelling camp on 
the seale of 1,000. 

3. Assign, at the beginning of each school 
month, 1,000 credits to each spelling camp, and de- 
duct daily from it all words missed by that camp. 
This will give the standing of each camp at the end 
of the month, on the scale of 1,000. 

4. Assign, at the beginning of each school 
month, 100 credits to each pupil, and deduct one for 
each misspelled word. This will give each pupil’s 
standing at the end of the month, on the seale of 100, 

5. The captains are to act as “trippers” or 
“monitors,” and to stand at the foot of the opposing 
camp,—the captain to pass above one for each word 
corrected. If the captain misses, he is to pass down 

-one for each word missed. 

6. Or in place of No. 5 let each camp contest for 
head marks in their own camp. Let each speller go 
to the foot every time he misses. At the end of 
each daily spelling contest, let the head pupil go to 
the foot and let the camp number. By this plan 
each pupil strives to get the most head marks in his 
camp. When a pupil is absent he must take his 
place at the foot of his side. 

Plan No. 6 will cause poor spellers to strive harder 
than Plan No. 5 above. 

?. Have a banner or flag given to the winning 
camp, to be held by them until recaptured by the 
opposing camp. 

8. Prepare three rolls for the spellers, viz.: First, 
merit roll; second, honor roll; third, champion roll. 

The names of those who are perfect for one week 
are to be written upon the merit roll; the names of 
those who are perfect for one month are to be 
written upon the honor roll; the names of those who 
are perfect for a term of three months are to be 
wriften upon the champion roll. These rolls are to 


be kept in a neat frame, and hung up in the &chool 
room. 
9. Rank the spellers on each side every week. 
10. To hold attention, number the pupils, and 
then call by number-card. . 
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4 1. The spelling month is to consist of twenty 


davs, and the school or class is to be divided up into 


nev camps at the beginning of each month. 
12, All words missed are called “test words,” 


wich are to be used as an exercise in written spell- 
every two weeks. 
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EVANGELINE. 


BY GRACE CLARK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


LITERATURE STUDY—NINTH GRADE. 


in composition writing it is well to study the 
auilor’s life first before preparing for subject 
matter, but it must be remembered that it is taken 
for granted that the scholars are fairly familiar with 
, story before any preparation for writing is 
thought of. With literature study the case is re- 
versed. Having no familiarity with a story, 
younger children are in no ways interested in an 
author. Therefore it is best to begin at once with 
the reading of the story. 

Read the story once for narrative chiefly, study- 
ing words and references and figures of speech, so 
that the author’s thought is clear. If the scholars 
are advanced enough, give out the books at least two 
weeks before class work is begun, and Have them 
read at home for the story only. This encourages 
the child to form the reading habit, and to dind for 
himself an approach to a new work and the author’s. 
thought. No child should enter the high school 
who cannot give orally and in writing a clear ac- 
count of the narrative of the story part of any 
simple English prose or poetry. It is well, there- 
fore, to devote much conscious effort to help the 
child to read alone and form individual and.decided 

tastes in reading. 

In beginning a seeond reading or simple literary 
“}-vangeline” it is evident that it is neces- 
sary that the scholars have a knowledge of the his- 
torical setting of the story. The school copies of 
the poem have usually excellent historical introduc- 
tions, and this first lesson can be easily made the 
basis of a “talk” in the class. Do not assign this 
as a history lesson to be learned in advance. Re- 
member always that in this work the preparatory 
teacher is to create a love for reading and make the 
approach to a new literary study as pleasant as pos- 
sible. Talk with the books open, following topics 
in the historical sketch, yet basing your questions 
as much as possible on the geographical and his- 
torical knowledge already: possessed by the class. 

segin with a few leading questions:— 

What is the title of this poem? 

Where was Acadie? Why so called? 

What nation had settled there? When did it fall into 
hands of English? 

What was the English name for the same territory? 

What was the feeling existing between the mother 
countries? 

Was this before or after the French and Indian war? 

If the people of Acadia wished to remain peaceably 
where they were, why would they not take the oath of al- 
legiance to England? 

What was done to them? By whom? 

Was England to blame? Did she disown the order? 

Was the action justifiable (a) from the standpoint of 
the colonists; (b) frém the standpoint of the Acadians? 
After the lapse of time and light of historical research, 
does history justify such an act? 

(Let the children debate on these points. Draw them 
out by further questions. Such simple debating may be 
made of greatest value and a developing power.) 

Why did such a story appeal to a poet? 

Why are patriotism, love of home, of man and woman, 
of devotion to a great cause more poetic than, for in- 
stance, the growth of cities, trade, or commerce? 

What poetic elements of the story are true, and what 
ones are imaginative, developed by the poet? 

Teacher here reads a few lines slowly, then calls 
ittention to the slow movement of the first part of 
each line, the pause, and the acceleration of the close 
of lines. Have several children read one line only, 


f 
Sl ud Ol 


‘or practice, but do not dwell upon rhythm or meter, 
length or criticise Longfellow’s 


or explain at 


hexameter verse. Create joy in the beautiful and 
avoid developing a carping criticism. It is unpleas- 
ant to see young children priggishly criticising the 
great works of our greatest writers. Continue the 
reading until the introduction is read, then resume 
questions:— 


To what scenes does the poet first introduce us? Why? 

Why does he speak of the pines and hemlocks as mur- 
muring? 

Why as bearded with moss and wearing green gar- 
ments? 

What is the time of day? Why choose that time? 

To what are the trees compared? 

What two adjectives seem to lead us to a thought of 
the character of the poem? 

Who were the Harpers? (If class has had no English 
history, the teacher would better explain. Too much 
task work of that character destroys the vital interest. 
Appeal to poetic feeling; children always have it.) 

What seems to answer the wail of the forest? 

Why is nature sad? Has the poet told us yet? 

Who can read the first part of the introduction, wh'ch 
does tell why nature is sad? 

In what land is this desolate scene? 

Why desolate? What had become of the villages? 
Does this scene precede or follow the real story? 

What became of the farms? Of the people? 

Read the beautiful figurative language which describes 
the scattering of the people. 

Can we trace the flight of autumn’s falling leaves? 

Why does this description of the leaves apply to the 
scattering of the Acadian people? 

What only remained of the ore2 happy village of Grand 
Pre? 

Have some scholar read slowly and impressively the 
last four lines of the introduction. 

About what kind of affection does the author say he 
will write? 

Who showed such affection? 

What beautiful qualities is he to write sbou.? 

Who showed such qualities? 

Why does he say the story is only a tradition? 

From whence does he claim to get it? (Pines.) 

In the last introductory line, what thought is given as 
to the character of the story? As to the life in Acadie? 


PART FIRST. 


An abrupt change is introduced beautifully by 
the last line of the introduction, and we no longer 
hear the wail of the forest and the answering moan 
of the ocean, but a picture of peace is presented, and 
the tone of voice in reading must now illustrate the 
peace and quiet joy pictured. 


Who can read the lines in which the author locates the 
scene of his story? 

Where is the Basin of Minas? 

Could we go there now? How? 

Why does he call it a fruitful valley? 

Who can find a sentence in the introduction which con- 
trasts with this? F 

What does the word Grand Pre mean? 

Where were the meadows? 

What was built to keep out the sea? What to controi 
its entrance? 

Make a little map showing village, with the meadows 
east, the fields of flax—where? Show the plain, with its 
orchards and old Blomidon rearing up—in what direc- 
tion? Now we have the background of our picture, or 
the distant view. Coming a little nearer, we see—wnat? 

Read the author’s description of these houses. Who is 
ready to describe them in their own words? After the 
houses are described, we see—what? Read the descrip- 
tion of the people at their work. A part of this peace 
comes from their religion. 

Read the description of the passing of the priest 
through the street. How did they feel towards him? 

As twilight comes on, who returns from outside the 
village? Finish the description of the evening scene in 
the viilage. 

That was the outward peace. Read the words describ- 
ing the inward peace of the people and their condition. 

From the group of houses we select one a little apart 
from the villages 

Whose was it? Who lived there? 

Read the description of Evangeline’s father. 

Read the description of Evangeline. 

Read the description of Evangeline on Sunday. 


Now we are introduced to some of the people 
about whom we are going to read. 


Can you find the description of their house? Of its 
surroundings? Of the farmyard and its occupants? Of 
the barns? What else is mentioned? 


What kind of life did the farmer lead in this pleasant 
home? 

What did Evangeline do? 

How did the young men regard her? 

Read the passage until you come to the introduction of 
one certain young man. Whois he? Who is his father? 

Read the description of the children at school. At the 
smithy. 


Of their various sports. How does the first division of 
the poem close? 


BUDS. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 

Everyone admires a stately tree clothed with its 
panoply of foliage. He notes with satisfaction the 
various hues of green in summer, and of red, yellow, 
maroon, purple, or umber in the autumn, The 
flowers which it bears charm him by their form or 
fragrance, or both. Even the fruit assumes charac- 
teristie shapes of beauty. All these features belong 
to the draped model, but we often think the un- 
clothed tree, showing the tense sinews of the athlete, 
or the full rounded muscle, as enchanting. How 
different is the pose of each one? We recognize it 
in our familiar terms; the sturdy oak, the tough, 
robust hickory, the slender birch, the weeping willow, 
the aspiring pine or spruce. Each again forms its 
own peculiar and characteristic silhouette against 
the sky. The grand old elm on Congdon street 
writhes and twists its gigantic branches till one 
thinks of the group of the Laocoon in the ‘ire em- 
brace of the serpents, or of the ophidian locks of the 
fell Medusa. Look, too, at the boles of the various 
trees, as diverse almost as their foliage or flowers; 
the “clean instep” of the beech; the ridgy trunk of 
elm, or chestnut, or ash. The colors of gray or 
brown are infinite; the very ridging so characteristic 
that one usually knows his tree by the bark. 

Much of the specific appearance of a tree or shrub 
is due to the shape and situation of its buds. As 
all the shoots and branches have their origin from 
buds, it behooves us to know somewhat of these 
structures. They are-mostly taken for granted, and 
hence there is prevalent very gross ignorance con- 
cerning their character. With this preface or ex- 
ordium, let us turn to the direct study of a leafy 
branch, like that of horse chestnut or of hickory. Do 
not at first go to the books. Nature does not like to 
be wooed by letter. She may be coy, at times even 
capricious, but she desires to be personally addressed, 
when her answers are sometimes favorable and often 
convincing. 

It will be seen at once in this branch that buds 
arise in two special places. In the horse-chestnut 
one large one, as a rule, terminates the stem, while 
other much smaller ones stand just above certain 
horseshoe shaped scars, which may, perhaps, give the 
name to the plant. The student should attempt to 
find out what these scars mean—what caused them. 
We know that whatever organ of a transitory nature 
exists upon a plant leaves at its demise a more or 
less permanent record of its position. The acute 
observer soon learns, then, that these were leaves. 
He notes, too, that they stand opposite to each other, 
while at the node above or below the next pair stand 
over the interval formed by the first. The botanist 
says they “decussate,” a term much too suggestive 
in sound of expletive, not to say, profane English. 
The point above the scar is called the axil of the 
leaf. It is the corner produced by leaf and steam 
uniting. Buds, then, are normally terminal and 
axillary. Tt is well to bear in mind right here that 
buds and leaves are correlative; we cannot conceive 
of one without the other. Even when buds are in- 
visible in these positions, they are said to be poten- 
tial, that is, liable to be developed at any moment. 
Tf, then, the sears made by the leaves are opposite, 
so will be the branches. It is perfectly fair, even in 
mid-winter, to ask the position of the leaves; it is 
determined by the scars. 

Let us look alittle more closely at these scars. 
Note that they have upon their lower or arched side 
from five to seven, usually the latter, little round 
dots. What are they? If I were in the classroom 
I would not tell you. Here I have to communicate 
at once what really should be worked for. It will 


{Continued on page 154.) 
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New York Letter 


A masterpiece in literature is not to be placed 
upon the dissecting table. 


Never forget that the school is for the boy and not 
the boy for the school. The same is true of girls. 


Hon. Henry Houck of Pennsylvania and Mr. and 
Mrs. O. T. Corson of Ohio have gone to Porto Rico 
on a visit to Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, commis- 
sioner of education for the island. Why not take 
the Department of Superintendence there or to 
Havana? 

A negro brutally and fiendishly assaulted, robbed, 
shot, and cut the throat of Miss Ida Finkelstein, a 
teacher, near Terre Haute, Ind., on February 25. 
She was young, a graduate of the high school and of 
the normal schoo]. The negro was soon caught and 
lynched. It seems very much as though a few fiend- 
ish negroes were determined to rob that race of all 
sympathy. 


OUR NEW ROOMS. 


The Journal of Education and all the interests of 
the New England Publishing Company are at 211- 
215 Pemberton building, after seventeen years’ resi- 
dence at 3 Somerset street. The Pemberton is the 
latest of the elegant new office buildings in the city, 
and the nearest our old place of business of all these 
beautiful buildings. Not only are these new offices 
a more delightful business home, but the accommo- 
dations for expediting business are much greater than 
heretofore. 

The Pemberton is as centrally located as any build- 
It is at 12 and 20 Pemberton square, 
one minute’s walk from Scollay square. Our rooms 
are up one flight and near the elevators. Our 
friends are urgently invited to call. In writing, ad- 
dress simply Pemberton building, Boston. 


ing in Boston. 


AFTER LONG SERVICE. 


One of the sad features of school life is the in- 
evitable retirement of teachers after long service. 
In the nature of the case it is practically impossible 


for a woman teacher to lay aside money enough in 


twenty-five years to live on th2 interest thereafter. 
It is equally improbable that after twenty-five years 
of service she has any well-to-do relatives upon whose 
bounty she cares to live. The chances are greater 
that after that length of service she has a mother or 
sister dependent upon her. There is to me nothing 
more pitiful than the circumstances of several un- 
married women teachers with whom I am ac- 
quainted. This is much worse now than ever before, 
because it is the transition period. One’s friends 
have less influence than formerly. There is an 
army of modern graduates of normal schools and of 
colleges. The teaching must be up-to-date; the 
superintendeat knows a host of excellent young 
teachers standing ready for every vacancy. It is a 
time in which to magnify the necessity of being just 
to the faithful teacher. It is equally important that 
teachers of advancing years should be as wise as 
serpents and as harmless as doves. You must first 
of all be careful never to criticise the new things. 
No woman teacher over forty-five can afford to 
whisper to her nearest friend that she does not be- 
lieve that this or that is wise. Tf she does, she is 
liable some sad day to be aceused of being an ob- 
structionist. In the second place, you must take the 
best possible care of your health. Sacrifice almost 
everything to a good stomach, good sleep, a rested 
body, and an elastic mind. In the third place, no 
teacher above forty-five can afford to be even sus- 
pected of scolding, croaking, fretting, or nagging. 
Much along this line will be overlooked in a woman 
of thirty that will cost a woman of fifty her place. 
As a rule, it is a matter of disposition and not of 
vears, but, unfortunately, the public attributes it to 
years. At thirty it is condoned as an incident, at 
fifty it is charged up as chronic. Of course the chil- 
dren must not be allowed to suffer in order to be 
merciful to a teacher; but, other things being equal, 
a woman of sixty is worth infinitely more in school 
than a girl of sixteen. Officials and teachers must 
work together 365 days in the year to make it wise 
to retain faithful teachers in the schools. 


OPEN THE DOORS OUTWARD. 

Every schoolroom door should open outward, and 
not to have the outside door so open should be an in- 
dictable offense. There are several million children 
in the city schools of this country, in buildings with 
from 300 to 3,000 in each. A fire scare is possible at 
any time in any one of these buildings. If the doors 
open inward a slight panic is sufficient to jeopardize 
the lives of all the children in the building. 

There is a case on record in which at such a time 
ihe principal opened the door and went out, but al- 
most immediately it was closed in the mad rush of the 
hundreds of children, and he could neither get in nor 
could they get out. Fortunately, the slight blaze 
was easily extinguished by the janitor, but many chil- 
dren were injured in the crush because the door 
opened inward. 

Not a day should pass before this is remedied in 
every case. If your building has doors, especially 
outside doors that open inward, lay the case before 
the proper authority without delay. 


N. A. SYMPOSIUM. 


This editorial on the symposium of last week was 
unavoidably crowded out, as it could better go over 
than could the communications. A few letters were 
sent out to the friends of the N. FE. A. who represent 
something definite in their personality, official or 
professional standing. As all who read the sympo- 
sium will readily see, it was not conceived in a frac- 
tious spirit nor in opposition to the N. FE. A., and 
fortunately no one could misconstrue the motive or 
purpose, unless it be some one with whom miscon- 
struction is the normal construction of his mind, in 
which case misconstruction is not misconstruction, 
for misconstruction by a mind in which misconstruc- 
tion is the normal construction merely proves by its 
misconstruction how those construe it with whom 
misconstruction is not the normal construction of the 
mind. 

The friendliness of the Journal to all interests of 


teachers; its loyalty to the past, present, and future 
of the N. E. A.; its respect for most of those who 
have conducted its affairs——make any misunder- 
standing of its motive impossible. There has been so 
much said by way of criticism that it was of impor- 
tance that in the house of its friends the points raised 
should be fully, freely, and fairly discussed. No- 
where else is there to be found such a clear, frank, 
adequate setting forth of the history, conditions, and 
limitations of the association as in this symposium. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 

There is a well-defined purpose to organize the 
schools for better social advancement. The Journal 
has already referred to the ringing words of Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones on this subject, but the man who is 
most in earnest'and has the idea most clearly out- 
lined is Ossian Lang of New York. He has a clear- 
cut address upon the subject which he gave at Hali- 
fax in July, in Providence and in Lowell in October, 
as indeed he is giving it all about. He states the 
case in this way:-— | 

The best of the methods in our educational sys- 
tem now in vogue need to be crystallized and to 
broaden out by a natural evolution. Free text- 
books, free baths, and free clothing are all good, but 
we should go further and‘furnish breakfasts for the 
poor little under-fed and un-fed and mal-fed scholars 
in our public schools. “We should, briefly, do all we 
can to enable the student to enter life’s race un- 
fettered, so that later on society will not have to take 
care of him. It is the most reasonable plan to pre- 
pare society to care for itself, and we should do this 
for selfish reasons, if for no other. Most of the bene- 
ficial things of life which men have prepared for our 
convenience have been prepared for pyrely selfish 
motives. We thank our benefactors just the same. 
The safety of the republic depends on the education 
of its citizens. 

The schoolhouse should be made a sort of People’s 
club, where one may come and goas he pleases. The 
schoolhouse should be kept 6pen evenings and Sun- 
day afternoons, and should have public playgrounds, 
gymnasiums, reading rooms, lecture and music 
halls. The only interest that can unite all the mem- 
bers of a community is that of education based on 
our common school system. A complete reorganiza- 
tion on the basis of the school community is what is 
needed. We must have an idea back of it all. 
Good musical entertainments, sewing clubs, cooking 
clubs, photographic contests, and other practical 
things may be instituted in the evehing entertain- 
ments, and the school would soon be magnified in 
the eyes of the people as never before. They would 
realize that the school did really belong to them. 
The backbone of the new order of things will be the 
organization of the school community. Trustees 
will have to be elected, and they will be a good board 
of education. 

A Young America Citzens’ League should be 
fully established. That society should have methods 
by which it can keep track of its members from any 
school community. The reason most people fall is 
because no one shows ahy interest in their welfare. 
Sympathy, real sympathy, is what keeps a man from 
falling. In connection with this work a great deal 
can be done along the lines of true charity. 


THE HISTORY OF PUBLIC RDUCATION 
IN BOSTON IN THE NINETKENTH 
CENTURY.—(V,) 


[An abstract of lecture by George H. Martin in the Old 
South lecture course on March 4, } 


The early supervision of the schools had been by 
the selectmen as included among the “prudentials” 
of which they had charge, and by the ministers as 
part of the parish functions to guard the morals of 
the community. Later, the functions of the select- 
men were differentiated, and, among other town offi- 
cers, school inspectors were chosen, and later a school 
committee of educated, professional men. But the 
close connection of the school interests with the gen- 
eral interests of the town was maintained by keeping 
the selectmen as ex officiis visitors of the schodls. 

When the town became a city the connection was 
kept up, by making the mayor and aldermen ex-offi- 
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_s members of the school board. Later the alder- 
en were dropped, but the mayor remained for many 
ars chairman of the school committee. 

‘he early committees were selected from among 
‘ie first citizens. The most prominent lawyers, doc- 
‘ors, and ministers, men of liberal education, were 
chosen. ‘These men spent much time and labor in 
jceting the needs of a rapidly growing city. 

They visited the schools frequently, made quar- 
../y reports, considered text-books, selected teachers, 
ode regulations, and heard complaints. All these 
. vices were gratuitous and faithfully performed. 

he inadequacy of the system was early discovered. 
‘oe examinations revealed great unevenness in the 
york of the schools. No one knew all the schools. 
\fter six years of discussion, a superintendent was 
chosen in 1851. Nathan Bishop of Rhode Island 
was selected. 

‘The office was intentionally made a harmless one. 
In prescribing the duties of the new officer the com- 
iittee said: “It isnot intended to take from commit- 
tees or subcommittees any powers or duties and give 
‘hem to the superintendent.” He is “to exert in- 
fluence not so much by organie power as by a con- 
stant study of all parts of the system.” He is “to 
apply a kind of genial impulse to it in all its parts.” 
Ilis “chief power should be intellectual and moral.” 
There was great fear of centralization. The state 
hoard of education was thought to have designs upon 
all the schools. 
A supcrintendent would be a tool of the secretary, 
and so the sehools would be withdrawn from the 
people. 

Hence the superintendent was sent about his work 
with feet, eyes, and tongue free, but with hands tied. 

Superintendent Philbrick in his valedictory report 
said “the regulations prescribing the duties of the 
office seemed to be designed to prevent the incum- 
bent from doing harm rather than to invest him with 
power to do good.” 

The superintendent was spoken of as a “city mis- 
sionary of instruction.” Tle was to search out cases 
of intellectual poverty and educational shiftlessness, 
to be the almoner of other people’s bounty, to preach 
the gospel of education to the poor teachers. There 
has been little increase of power until recently, and 
it is now more apparent than real. 

In 1855 the school system was reorganized, and 
the primary school committee ceased to exist. From 
the small beginnings in 1818 the number of primary 
schools had inereased to 197, and there was a com- 
mitteeman for each school. During these thirty- 
seven years 750 citizens, forty of them clergymen, 
had served on this committee, and had thus been 
brought into more or less close touch with school 
affairs. Many of them were eminent for other pub- 
lie services. But the work had grown beyond them, 
and the time had come for a change. With the uni- 
lication of the grammar and primary school interests 
improvement began. 

The school committee had retained among its 
functions the examination of schools and of teachers. 
As the system grew in magnitude, these duties came 
to be performed with little care. The periodical ex- 
‘minations and reports became almost a farce. 
Teachers in search of employment were subjected 
only to what Mr. Philbrick called “pedestrian com- 
petition.” 

In 1875 the committee in consequence of the an- 
nexation of neighboring cities had grown to 116 
members, and was an unwieldy body. It was reduced 
hy an act of the legislature to twenty-four members, 
and authority was given to elect a board of super- 
In 1876 six supervisors were chosen. They 
organized at once, laid out their plan of work, and 
assumed entire supervisory functions. To this plan 
the superintendent, John D. Philbrick, objected. 
Two parties were created in the school committee and 
in the public. After much discussion, the superin- 
tendent was made an advisory officer, while the board 
of supervisors was made in name, but not in reality, 
‘in executive body, Neither had any real authority. 
he superintendent was made a figurehead. The 
Upervisors were to be “eyes and ears” for the com- 
mittee. The hoard was not popular with the 
‘cachers. The phrase “eyes and ears” suggested 
‘spionage. The tension between the superintendent 
‘nd the supervisors increased this feeling, and Mr. 
"hilbrick’s dismissal from office added fuel to the 


Visors, 


The secretary was to be a despot.- 


flame. For many years attempts were made to abol- 
ish the board of supervisors. But these efforts failed, 
and the board has gradually grown in favor as the 
teachers have discovered that it is harmless. 

Recent attempts to make the superintendent an 
executive as well as advisory officer have been only 
partially successful. As examiners of teachers the 
board of supervisors retains its original, functions 
unchanged. All beyond this is undefined. 

The system is to-day probably the most com- 
plicated of any municipal system in the world, con- 
sisting of a multitude of semi-independent authori- 
ties, their functions wholly without co-ordination. 

The great work of the last half century has been 
the reorganization of the schools. The old double- 
headed system stood in the way of progress for nearly 
sixty years. There were jealousies, sometimes open 
hostilities, between the grammar and writing masters 
who occupied separate rooms in the same building, 
each supreme in his own department, but with the 
same pupils in both. 

The masters taught the first division of the first 
class, a small body of picked pupils; and exercised 
but little supervision over the others. 

Tn 1847 the long-continued effort to bring about a 
change bore fruit. The Quincy school was estab- 
lished with one master, John D. Philbrick, and sev- 
eral female assistants. The next year a building was 
opened for the school built on the “one-class-one- 
room” plan. The employment of but one male 
teacher made the new system cheaper. This com- 
mended it, and within six years, all the schools were 
reorganized on the new basis. 

In 1856 the “one-class-one-room” plan began to” 
be applied to the primary schools, and gradually 
spread until the modern system had become general. 

As yet there was no proper basis for grading. The 
work for each class was assigned by text-books with- 
out limits. The work done depended on the judg- 
ment, the caprice, the energy, or the fidelity of the 
teachers. There was no uniformity. 

The transformation of the primary schools was Mr. 
Philbrick’s great contribution to the educational his- 
torv of Boston and the country. As superintendent 
from 1857 he directed his most earnest efforts to their 
improvement. Seats and desks took the place of the 
movable chairs; slates and tablets were provided; and 
in 1862 a programme was prepared which defined the 
work of each class. 

The work was not only defined, but broadened. In 
place of the alphabet alone, once the sole employ- 
ment of the younger children, now there were read- 
ing, spelling, singing, physical exercises, and oral 
lessons in form, size, color, and on familiar natural 
objects. It will be noticed that all these were the 
features-of the Prussian schools which excited Mr. 
Mann’s admiration, and the Boston masters’ scorn 
twenty years before. 

In 1868 a course of study was prepared for the 
grammar schools. The schools were organized in six 
classes instead of four, and for the first time work 
was assigned by subjects instead of by pages. This 
tended to emancipate the teachers. 

But it did not secure that uniformity which was 
considered so essential in a school system. To bring 
this about was the chief end of the annual examina- 
tions of the graduating classes which the board of 
supervisors early instituted. This fixed for the first 
time an authoritative and official standard for gram- 
mar and high school scholarship. This tended to 
make of the graded schools educational machines for 
turning out scholars of a uniform pattern. The sub- 
ject now most important in educational thought is 
how to have systems of graded schools in which 
throughout individual responsibility and individual 
opportunity shall be measured by individual capacity 
and power. 

Besides the reorganization of the old schools,,new 
schools have been added. 

In 1860 Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, the apostle of 
the kindergarten in America, opened the first one in 
Boston. In 1870 the school committee established 
a public one, which was discontinued in 1879. 

In 1877 Mrs. Quincey A. Shaw began her beneficent 
work in this direction, gradually increasing her bene- 
factions until she was supporting fourteen kinder- 
gartens in different parts of the city. In 1888 the 


city took them and since that time they have formed 
an integral part of the school system, 


_ton is anomalous. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Cuban constitutional convention completed, 
February 21, its consideration of the constitution 
which was submittted to it by its central committee 
just one month before, and the instrument was 
signed by all the delegates, with the exception 
of Senor Cisneros. A copy of the constitution was 
sent to Governor-General Wood, to be sent to the 
United States government; and then the convention, 
having completed the first part of its task, addressed 
itself to the second, and in some respects the more 
difficult, that of attempting to define the relations 
which should subsist between the island and the 
United States. 

Meanwhile, the same subject was being dealt with 
from the other point of view by our own congress, 
in the form of an amendment to the army apppro- 
priation bill, defining the concessions which the 
United States regards as indispensable. The most 
importa::t of these are that the Cuban government 
shall never enter into any treaty which will impair 
the independence of Cuba; that it shall not assume 
or contract any public debt the interest on which the 
island revenues shall be insufficient to meet; that the 
United States shall have the right to intervene in 
Cuba for the maintenance of its independence, the 
protection of life and property, and the discharge of 
the obligations imposed on the United States by the 
treaty of Paris; that the acts of the United States 
during the military occupation shall be ratified; that 
proper sanitary measures be taken to prevent the re- 
currence of epidemic diseases; that the Isle of Pines 
be omitted from the constitutional boundaries of. 
Cuba; and that lands needed by the United States for ~< 
coaling and naval stations shall be sold or leased to 


this country by the Cuban government. 
* 


That these requirements, from the American point 
of view, are not unreasonable, may be inferred from 
the fact that all the members of the senate commit- 
tee on relations with Cuba, Republicans, Democrats, 
and Populists, agreed upon them. But to a certain 
class of Cubans they are extremely distasteful, as 
they suggest the continuance of conditions which fall 
short of complete independence. There has been a 
good ‘deal of impulsive talk on the part of some 
Cubans, and some newspapers in this country have 
done a good deal to foment misunderstanding. The 
Cuban problem may yet prove, in some ways, more 
complex than the Philippine problem; for the 
Philippines are at least our property, under the 
treaty of Paris, while Cuba is not, but has been de4 
fined to be foreign territory by our supreme court. 

Foreign, and yet connected with us by ties of des- 
tiny; free, and yet needing our protectorate, its posi- 


* * * 

Tt was by a vote of 45 to 27 that the senate added 
the Spooner bill to the army appropriation bill; and 
by a vote of 43 to 20 that it took similar action with 
reference to the declaration of the policy of the 
United States toward Cuba. The minority in each 
case was smaller than might have been anticipated 
from the vehemence with which both propositions 
were assailed in debate. Whatever else may be said 
of these propositions, it is at least something that 
congress, in these measures, has at last shown a will- 
ingness to share with the president the responsibility : 
of determining these questions. The clear.inference 
from the two amendments is that’ congress intends to 
give the Philippines a large measure of self-govern- 
ment, but has no thought of abandoning them; while 
as to Cuba, it does not intend to authorize the with- 
drawal of American troops until a stable and satis- 
factory Cuban government is set up. 

* * * 

One result of the rush of business in the closing 
days of the session of congress is that a number of 
important measures, which are worthy of separate 
consideration, get such parliamentary position as 
they can as “riders” to appropriation bills. Thus 
both the Spooner bill for the temporary government 
of the Philippines, and the declaration of the policy 
of the United States toward Cuba were incorporated 
as amendments in the army appropriation bill; the 
penalties against hazing were embodied in the Mili- 


(Continued on page 157.) 
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be recalled that the horse-chestnut has seven leaflets, 
forming a palmate compound leaf. These dots 
represent the strands or fibro-vascular bundles that 
run up to form the midrib of each leaflet. 

Even now we have not finished with the scars on 
our stem. Note that in places—and in different 
branchesat quite unequal intervals—are little gather- 
ings of rings. What made these fossil tracks? We 
found that leaves left a scar; what has fallen away 
here? I have frequently been answered, “the bud.” 
It would be a sad day for the plant when buds be-. 
gan to drop off. Still, as children say in blind-man’s 
buff, we are “hot.” The bud scales, being of leaf 
nature, fall in time, and leave behind these little 
impressions. Hence, if we count the number of 
places in which they occur, we will have the age of 
the particular shoot or branch. It has been in- 
timated above that this will vary extremely. In the 
same tree one branch may show fifteen years, and 
another less than half that number. This depends 
upon the vigor of the particular region of the tree. 
Vigorous shoots from near the base often make in 
one season four or five times as much growth as a 
twig on the older parts. There is a sort of kid-like 
assumption and young American go-ahead-ativeness 
to them. 

Once more let us look over our branch. Observe 
that the shortest internodes are at the top of the 
stem. This is an invariable rule. Again, make a 
clean cut across the woody stem and see if the an- 
nual rings correspond in number to the series of bud 
scale marks It may be that you will see upon the 
branch, too, certain freckle-like marks. These are 
the “lenticels.” They act in much the same way as 
do the stomata of the leaves; that is, they allow the 
escape of moisture, and take in carbon-dioxide, and 
perhaps some nitrogen. 

The horse-chestnut does not show it, but some 
other tree branches will, that, besides the normal 
axillary and terminal buds, there may be additional 
ones in either or both of the two places. Then, as 
many of you know, buds may arise adventitiously 
upon any part of a plant from root to petals, A 
host of plants are so propagated. In other words, 
besides the usual seed reproduction, they can resort 
to the buds. Great advantage is taken of this by 
growers. As a bud is, in a sense, individual, if we 
can transfer it and make it grow, we perpetuate its 
characteristics. A seed is more subject to diver- 
gences. It may show an offspring quite aberrant to 
itself; may be showing ancestral features; perhaps 
departing suddenly and wildly from the generic type. 

It is now time to examine a bud more closely. 
Take several big ones. Cut one vertically, another 
transversely, and compare the two sections. In each 
case, too, draw what you see. Let drawing be the 

glad handmaiden of description. Take still a third 
bud and pick apart. You wil] note first that the 
scales are sticky. What for? The varnish is of 
water-proof nature. It prevents water from making 
its way under the scales, freezing, and thus rup- 
turing the bud. But all buds do not have this 
varnish, you say. True; all we can say is, happy the 
bud that does possess it. We only know that buds 
work out their salvation in various ways. 

This leads me to say that bud scales are always 
some part of a leaf; petiole in horse-chestnut; blade 
in lilac; stipules in magnolia. Sometimes two of 
the elements are represented. 

Both vertical and cross-section show the bud to 
consist externally of scales, closely packed or im- 
bricated over each other. These, as we approach the 
centre of the bud, become more leaflike, until sud- 
denly we come to the true compound leaves, the 
seven fingers all neatly folded together and gloved 
with felt. Nothing can be prettier than these baby 
hands. The wool with which they are clothed is a 
non-conducting material to prevent abrupt changes 
of temperature; to maintain equable conditions. 
Extreme heat or decided cold are neither so danger- 
ous as sudden changes from one to the other. 

In the very centre of a large bud you are apt to 
find the flower cluster, looking, when magnified, 
much like a head of cauliflower, which, by the way, 
is a fine instance of a flower bud. ; ; 

It gives a man food for some solemn reflection to 


think that these flowers for next year were formed 
last summer while we were vacationizing or before. 
We may pass on beyond the silent river, but the 
tree’s dividends will be declared as usual. 

What is a bud? ‘The question can now be 
answered. It is not quite correct to say it is leaf- 
bud or flower bud. ‘True, it may contain one or both 
of these factors. The botanist defines it as an un- 
developed shoot or branch. In other words, it is a 
growing point over-topped by leaves, The older 
leaves are on the outside; they are relatively younger 
as we passin. A bud may be compared to a spy- 
glass of several joints, upon which, at the joints, one 
has disposed leaves. Let them be relatively smaller 
as we pass to the apex, or small-lens end of the tele- 
scope. Close up the instrument; and the upper 
leaves will over-top the end, and the whole thing be 
not unlike a bud. Draw the joints apart, and they 
will represent the nodes, with their leaves. 

The disposition of leaves on the stem is not hap- 
hazard. As the buds stand in definite relation to 
them, they will illustrate the same law of arrange- 
ment or phyllotaxy. This is nature’s solution of the 
mathematical problem, so to dispose the leaves that 
each shall have the best chance in life for light and 
air. It is a very curious and interesting study. 
(Speak of it.) 

I will now ask you to accompany me underground. 
Do not tremble; we will presently emerge. 

But we must surely look at these subterranean 
buds. Many plants have underground stems, and 
these are constantly mistaken for roots. Their 
manner of growth proves that they are not. They 
extend by elongation of the internodes, which are 
shortest at the end; they not infrequently show the 
terminal bud, and almost always more or less evident 
axillary ones. Moreover, they produce scales, 
which are rudimentary leaves in some cases; in 
others the remnants of past leaves. 

Such plants as crocus and hyacinth are good ones 
to study. Cut the corm of one and the bud of the 
other vertically through the middle. In case of the 
hyacinth we will at once see that it is no more nor 
less than a big bud, with a series of over-lapping 
scales. In the very centre one can count all the sub- 
ordinate flower buds, and even identify their parts. 
Nothing can be prettier or more instructive. In the 
crocus the flowers, one or more, are, as we would ex- 
pect from its early appearance in spring, still more 
developed. We see, indeed, the almost perfect sta- 
mens and the perianth. Comparing these with 
tulips, squills, ete., we get an interesting series, and 
learn of matters that are well worth our knowing. 


GHOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS, 


CARD CATALOGUE OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Gibson, Richard. 3 
The Pan-American Exposition. Overland Magazine, 
Vol. 37, pp. 645-50. San Francisco, January, 1901. 

Its comprehensive scale (645). Minerals (646). 
Machinery (648). Electric tower (648). Forestry, agri- 
cultural building, arts, honey making (650). 

Buffalo. 


Maxwell, Sir Henry, Bart., M. P. 
Names of Places. Blackwood’s Magazine, Vol. 167, No. 
1014, pp. 527-540. Edinburgh, April, 1900. 

Meaning of some English geographical names ex-. 
plained. 

Where one river predominates (527-28). Winchester, 
Manchester, etc. (531). Words ending in ton, like Carl- 
ton, or cot (534). Those ending in “by,” “thorpe,” ham, 
ete. (535-40). 

Origin of names, 


C. 8. 
Value of the Water of the Great Rivers of India. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, Vol. 167, No. 1015, pp. 658-65. 
Edinburgh, May, 1900. 

An interesting account of amount of water, and show- 
ing that the insufficiency of water was the sole cause of 
the famine in India. 

Vast volumes of water falling every year into the sea 
(658). The returns from the water works at fault (659). 
Amount of unused power (660). Storing of water 
(662-63). Objections (664-65). 

India. Rivers. 


Sandys, Edwin. 
The Woodcock and His Ways. Outing, Vol. 37, No. 1, 
pp. 20-3. New York, October, 1900. 

Localities in which it is found (20); its habits, ap- 
pearance, nest, treatment of young (20-1). Valuable 
the nature study side of geography. 

irds. 


Canfield, H.S. 
When Jacksnipe Come Out of the North. Outing, Vol. 
37, No. 1, pp: 70-4. October, 1900. 

This article treats of the favorite haunts of the jack- 
snipe. The most valuable part of the article is found in 
pp 70-1. A description of the formation of one of the 
islands in the Mississippi is given, such islands being 
one of the homes of the jacksnipe in his journey south- 
ward, 

Birds. 


Headland, Isaac Taylor, of Pekin University. 
Chinese Sports and Games. Outing, Vol. 37, No. 2, pp. 
158-62. - November, 1900. 

This treats of the games of the Chinese boys and men. 
Would be of valuable assistance in teaching one phase 
of the life of the people. Boys would enjoy reading 
this. Chinese games contrasted with those of boys of 
the West (158-9). . Pitching the stone-lock, throwing 
the sandbag, lifting the stong dumbbell, the man-wheel 
game (150). The national ganre, a species of battle- 
dore and. shuttlecock (160). Kicking games (161). 
Acrobatic games and wrestling (161-62). Finger, face, 
and body games, corresponding to our “Little Pig Went 
to Market” and ‘“‘Knock at the Door’ (162). 

Child Life in China. 


For Schools and Colleges. 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. 

SCOTT S MARMION. 

SCOTT'S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 

TENNYSON'S SELECT POEMS. (Revised edition.) 
TENNYSON’s IN MEMORIAM. 


TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN, and other poems. 
(Revised edition.) 


Mechanic Arts High School in Boston. 


and two double-page colored maps. 


and Bibliographical Notes by Mr. Fiske. 


bibliographical notes invaluable for individual research. 


HOUGHTON, 


4 Park St., Boston 


ROLFE’S STUDENTS’ SERIES or STANDARD ENGLISH POEMS 


Edited by W. J. Roure, Litt.D., with carefully revised texts, 
copious explanatory and critical 1 otes, and numerous illustrations, 


etc 
Price, per volume, 75 cents. To Teachers, by mai!, 53 cents, net. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS 
With Topical Analyses, Suggestive Questions, and Directions for Teachers 
sy FRANK ALPINE HILL, Litt. D., formerly Head Master of the English High School in Cambridge, and later of the 


: ieee a ‘Crown 8vo, half leather, small p'ca type, »xi+ 573 pages, $1 00, net. 
Fiske’s History of the United States contains 235 illustrations (in: luding maps not colored), six full-page colored maps, 


** I consider it one of the best books I have ever used. The teachers all lik T i : i 
7 , » teache eit. The pupils take an unusual interest in the book 
because there is thought behind it all.” — F. W. PAKKER, Pr: sident of the Chicago Institute, Chicago, 1. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Considered with Some Reference to Its Origins 
With Questions on the Text by FRANK A. HILL, formerly Head Master of the English High School at Cambridge, Mass., 
Crown 8vo, 390 pages ; $1 co, net. 
_ An inquiry Relating to Training for Citizenship in the l’ublic Schools, made by HENRY W. ‘THuuRSTON, of the Hyde Paik 
School of Chicago (see School Neview for October, 1898 page 579), shows that in the thirty-seven Secondary Schools, located 
in twelve States, which sent in reports, Fiske’s Civil Government is used 334 per cent more widely than any other book. 
Fiske’s Civil Government supplies an irreproact able text by a great scholar, sugge tive questions by a great teacher, and 


Descriptive circulars will be sent on application 


MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


11 East 17th St., New York 


Square 16mo. 


8. TENNYSON S COMING OF ARTHUR, and other 
Idylls of the King. 


9 TENNYSON’S LANCELOT AND ELAINE, and 
other Idylls of the King. 
Volumes 8 and 9, Tennyson's Idylls of the King. 
(Complete in o e volume, $1.00.) 


10. BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. 
11, WILLIAM MORRIS’S ATALANTA’S RACE, 
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March 7, 1901. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The annual report of Provost Harrison 
;> the trustees of the University of Penn- 
-\ivania has just been published. It 
covers the year ending August 31, 1900, 
.od gives a survey of the entire work of 
i.e university, which can be had in no 
«ber publication. The number of in- 
«ructors was 260, and of students 2,673, 
on inerease of two in the former, and a 
decrease of 117 in the latter number. 
There were registered at the university 
dvring the year 92 students from foreign 
countries, a decrease of 12. There were 
<5 from states and territories other than 
the state of Pennsylvania, an increase of 
7K; 1,858 of the students were Pennsylva- 


nians. The decrease in the number of 
<judents was chiefly in the department of 
law and medicine and of dentistry, in 
both eases owing to the prolongation of 
the courses and the increase in the re- 
quirements of admission. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE pe SERIES OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
CLASSICS:— 

SCHRAB AND RUSTUM. By Matthew Arnold. MBdited 
by Joseph B. Seabury. 

LANCELOT AND ELAINE. By Alfred Tennyson. 
Edited by James E, Thomas. 

SESAME AND LILIES. By John Ruskin. 
Agnes S. Cook. 

THE TRAVELER AND THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 
By Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by Frederick Tupper. 

Boston and New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

Silver, Burdett, & Co. are doing an admirable thing 
for the English literature courses in secondary schools. 
They are bringing down into these schools the college 
principle of wide reading, reading for culture, of teach- 
ing the pupils to absorb literature from much reading. 
They are cultivating a taste that will send more and 
more of our young men and women who do not go to 
college into the public libraries—into ‘“‘the quiet cloisters 
of literature.” For in their attractive little books, edited 
so well, they are giving the pupils much literature that 
hitherto has not been used in public schools. The se- 
lections for “The Silver Series” always impress one 
with admiration that just such and such authors should 
have been taken and put before the pupils’ eyes. 

Recently have come four new ones from their house. 
iret is Matthew Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustum,” 
edited by Mr. Seabury. Matthew Arnold’s ethical cult— 
look deep into your own heart and summon its strenzth 
for your own life—is a most valuable lesson for young 
people just about to break away from teachers and find 
their lessons in the world. With “Sohrab and Rustum”’ 
Mr. Seabury has included a short list of the shorter 
poems, among them the beautiful “Forsaken Merman,” 
unparalleled in literature in its conception; and that 
unsurpassed tribute to Dr. Arnold, Rugby chapel. The 
poems have before them an appreciative study of 
Matthew Arnold and the story of “Sohrab and Rustum.” 
A few notes at the back explain the unfamiliar refer- 
ences. 

“Lancelot and Elaine” is edited by Mr. Thomas, 
teacher of English in the Boston English high school for 
boys. Most young people find out ‘Lancelot and 
Elaine” and read it for themselves at the romantic age. 
Mr. Thomas’ edition teaches them to read it apprecia- 
tively, and also to understand its setting in the 
Arthurian poems. He brings its chivalric sp!rit into the 
classroom, and too much cannot be said for the value of 
such lessons. 

The introduction contains a biographical sketch of 
Tennyson, a study of Tennyson and his poetry, and sev- 
eral pages upon the Arthurian romances. There are a 
few notes and a glossary appended. But in this edition 
the object is plainly to teach the pupils the culture of 
literature, not the information of stratified notes. 

“Sesame and Lilies,” edited by Agnes S. Cook, has 
more notes than the others, perhaps, because, as the 
editor introduces her work, “The ethereal Ruskin must 
be read understandingly, or not at all, and no author is 
more replete with others’ thoughts, absorbed in the 
chrysalis state and re-embodied with wings.” The in- 
troduction contains the author’s own preface, as well as 
nis te sketch and chronological table of Ruskin’s 
works. 

Goldsmith’s “Traveler” and ‘Deserted Village” are 
edited by Frederick Tupper, professor of rhetoric and 
English literature in the university. Professor Tupper 
1S one of Goldsmith’s true lovers, and that is the spirit 
of the little book. The introduction has two parts, one 
of appreciation of Goldsmith, and one of appreciation of 
“The Traveler.” The notes are helpful. Each number 
of the “Silver Series” has a portrait of the author, usu- 
ally the most familiar one. ; 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW. By F. E. Smith, B. C. L. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 184 pp. Price, 
40 cents. 

In writing this book, the author has constantly re- 
ferred to the works of Phillimore, Wheaton, Kent, Hal- 
leck, W. E. Hall, Dana, and others who have been 
counted authorities on this subject because of wide 
learning and remarkable common sense. The rules 
regulating mutual intercourse of the nations are mainly 
the product of the conditions, from time to time, of in- 
ternational intercourse, and are decided mainly by dip- 
lomatic discussions, treaties, and the like, all of which 
are embodied in this book. Before entering into the 


subject specifically, the author gives a concise history of . 


international law as interpreted by various countries, 
beginning with the jus fetiale of Italy, and ending with 
the Hague Conference. The book proper falls naturally 
into four parts: I., Nomenclature and Sources, also the 
subjects of international law and the agents by whom 
they are represented in foreign countries; II., The 

Rights and Duties of States in Time of Peace; III., 

Belligerency, or Rights and Duties of States in Time of 

War, dealing with questions of beginning hostilities, of 

combatants, of bombardment, of prisoners, and of appro- 

priation of enemy’s property; IV., The Rights and 

Duties of Neutral Powers. This includes, besides ques- 

tions of supplying troops and loaning money, citations 

of the Alabama case, the Terceira and Trent incidents. 

In very small space are set forth the intricate and 
stringent laws governing nations in their mutual rela- 
tions. 

THE TRANSIT OF CIVILIZATION FROM ENGLAND 
TO AMERICA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Ry Edward Bggleston. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
344 pp. Price, $1.50. 

During the early days of a new century, when thought 
is largely retrospective, such a volume as this is very 
apropos, interpretive, as it is, of the beginnings of 
American ‘life. To prove how much of our civilization 
we owe to England and to the learning of the continent, 
Mr. Eggleston treats; at some length, the six great phase3 
of life prominent in all ages. and ever subject to change. 
As influential in the mental outfit of the early colonists, 
the author cites the theories of astronomy and astrology 
which led to fearful superstitions among the settlers. 
Medical knowledge took on new life at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, circulation of the bicod being 
made known, also doctrine of signatures, but, withal, 
there was the ridiculous system of “weapon cures,” 
mysterious plants, insect plasters, and many antidotes 
suggested by the savages. The discussions of the 
Mother English and folk-iore, of the standards of con- 
duct and fearful punishments, of the growth of education 
from the dame and Latin schools to the colleges of V'r- 
ginia and Massachusetts, also the story of the land and 
labor questions of the colonists are very instructive. 
After each chapter are full notes and authorities on the 
subjects. In a very picturesque fashion the author has 
given the facts fundamental in our country’s history. 


FRAU SORGE. A Romance. By Hermann Sudermann 
With Introduction and Notes by Gustav Gruener. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 268 pp. Price, 80 cents 
This story, which is supposed to be drawn from inci- 

dents in the life of the author, is ranked as the best of 
Sudermann’s novels, for in it are warmth and feel ng 
that are lacking in some of his later works. Al'hough 
so highly rated at present, th's novel passed almost un- 
noticed till a later work, “Die Ehre, had made its 
author famous. Sudermann is perhaps best known by 
his dramas, and the appearance of a new one or of a new 
novel is now a literary event in Germany. A knowl-dge, 
therefore, of his best novel is essential to all intelligent 
students gf his mother tongue. The notes are clear and 
abundant. 


COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION. By Charles F. Thwing, 
LL.D. New York: The Century Company. 314 pp. 
Dr. Thwing’s name has long been allied with the in- 

terests of the college world, about which he has made his 
views known in magazine and book. The present work, 
growing out of an extended experience, amounts to a 
comparative treatment of college methods, assertive 
rather than critical. “Education in the United States 
is not so much disorganized as it is unorganized,’”’ says 
the author. There is a lack of a national unit in which 
could be vested the responsibility of suggesting the con- 
tent and method of the child’s study, also the kind of 
teachers,—both of vital importance. 

In a chapter on constitution of the American colleges, 
the author shows how power is distributed and appoint- 
ments made in each of the colleges. His ideal college 
president is magnificent. Treating the government of 
students leads to a comparison of past and present dis- 
cipline, and to a description of some prominent student 
revolts, Bread and Butter Rebellion, Conic Sections Re- 
bellion, etc. The salaries of professors, endowments to 
colleges, scholarships for poor students are among the 
matters set forth. Through the elective system the col- 
lege has developed an individualism, and the larger view 
of humanity demands the principle of unity. Directness 


of aim will mean better administration, henc greater 
consistency and worthiness. More attention will be 
given to special training. Scholastic problems handed 
on to the twentieth century are many and well explained. 
A fuller and more experiential treatise of college 
methods and aims it would be difficult to find. 


HEYSE’S DAS MADCHEN VON TREPPT. 
ward S. Jaynes. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Although Paul Heyse figures largely in all kinds of 
literary work, it is because of his novellen that he is best 
known and appreciated. This style of writing is more 
than the short story and less than the novel. It is usu- 
ally a picture of some phase of life which by word and 
action is sure to engage the reader’s sympathies. Mr. 
Jaynes has edited this special novelle as the best adapted 
to young readers of the German. The plot is laid in the 
Appennines the better to emphasize and enhance the 
rugged, sturdy character of the mountain lass, who is 
the heroine. The patient, persistent love of the maiden, 
leading to sacrifice and heroism, furnishes a pretty p‘c- 


By Ea- 
124 pp. 


‘ture of sterling worth. 


Full notes and vocabulary, also paraphrases for prac- 
tice in writing German, make the study complete. 


ON TO PEKIN: OR, OLD GLORY IN CHINA. By Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer, Author of “Old Glory Series,” etc. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Tllustrated by A. Burnham 
Shute. Cloth. 330 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is as thoroughly up-to-date as a story could be. 
Mr. Stratemeyer has a rare knack of catching passing 
events on the fly and adapting them to the setting of 
the “Russell Roys.” whose fortunes are so fascinatingly 
portraved in the “Old Glory Series.” 

The hero, Gilbert Pennington, a warm friend of “Ben” 
Russell in “A Young Volunteer in Cuba,” has become a 
lieutenant in the regular army, and goes from the Phil- 
ippines with the Ninth regiment to take part in the 
rescue of the beleaguered British embassy at Pekin by 
the international forces. No more timely or thrilling 
plot could be secured, and Mr. Stratemeyer has risen to 
the occasion by giving, in addition to one of his very best 
stories, a store of information concerning China and the 
Chinese, conveyed in a natural and entertaining manner. 
This book is directly in line with the “Old Glory Series,” 
and nearlv all the well-known characters are here, even 
to Mr. Wells, the kind clergyman who befriended 
“Larry” Russell in “Under Dewey at Manila,” who is 
among those succored in the world-famous relief. There 
is no question about the demand for “On to Pekin.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Abraham Lincoln.” By Joseph 4. Choate. Price. 35 cents.— 
“Questions of Empire.” By Lord Rosebery. Price, 35 cents. New 


York: T. VY, Crowell & Co 
“The Ives First Rook— Visible Speech.” By M. A. Ives. New 


York: William Reverlev Harison. 4 
“Peter Cooper.” By R. W. Raymond. Price, 75 cents. —“W iNiam 
Penn.” Rv George Hodoes, Price, 75 cents ——“Thomas Jefferson.’ 


Bv ©. Merwin Price, 75 cents. Roston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 

“The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages.”” By H. 0. Taylor. 
Price, $1 75.——‘‘Herbart’s Outlines of Fdueational Doctrine 
Price. $125. New York: The Maemillan Company. 

“Wilkinson’s Foreign Classics’—English (6 vols.) New York: 
Fink & Wagnal's. 

“4 History of the United States.” By F. N. Thorpe. Price, 90 
cents, Philadelphia: Fldredge & Bro. . 

“Introduction to Soeioloey.” By Arthur Fairbanks. Price, $1.50. 
— Greek Thinkers.” Bv Theodore Gomperz. Price, $4.0. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. ; 

“The Principles of Morals ” By David Hume, Price, 25 cents. Chi- 
cago: Open Court Publishing Comparvy. 

“Library of Literary Criticism,”’ (Vol. I.) Buffalo: Mouton Pub- 
lishing Company. 

“Ballads of American Bravery.” 
New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co 

‘*Wildenbruch’s Harold.” Edited by C. A. Eggert. Price, 35 cents. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co, 

“Histoires D’Animaux”; selected from A. Dumas, Ry T. H. Ber- 
tenshaw Price. 60cents. New York: Longmans, Green. & Co. 

“The Shepherd’s Calendar.” By Edmund Spenser, Price, 10 cents. 
—‘Shakespeare’s Life and Death of King Jobn.” Price, 10 cents. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 


REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Edited by Clinton Scollard. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


- When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It insted: strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 22-23: Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Decatur. 

March 26-28: Illinois County Superintend- 
ents and Institute Instructors, State 
Conference, Springfield. 

March 27-29: North Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Norfolk. 

March 28-30: Central Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Minden. 

April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Anderson. 

April 4-6: Southern Indiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Seymour. 

April 4-6: Southwest Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Grennell. 

April 4-6: Northeastern Kansas Teachers’ 
Association, Kansas City. 

April 5-6: Northwest Ohio Superirntend- 
ents’ and Teachers’ Round Table, Sid- 
ney. 

April 5-6: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Platteville. 

April 9-11: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Ont. 

April 10-12: Eighth annual congress of the 
International Kindergarten Union, Chi- 
cago. 

April 10-12: Alabama Colored Teachers’ 
Association, Birmingham. 

April 18-20: Northwest Iowa Educational 
Association, Sheldon. 

Education, New 


April 18-20: Physical 
York City. 
April 25-27: Northern Illinois Teachers’ 


Association, Moline. 

April 23-24-25: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rock Island, Lil. 

April 26-27: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Sidney. 

June 27-29 : Eastern Manual Training Teach 
ers’ Association, Buffalo. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 

July 2-3-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

July 5-9: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga. N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


GREENFIELD. February 22 the Cen- 
tre schoolhouse in this village, occupied 
by the grammar, intermediate, and pri- 
mary schools, was destroyed by fire. ‘the 
schoolhouse and furniture were insured 
for $1,500. 

CLINTON. The completion of the new 
grammar school building is mentioned as 
a “notable event” of the year, the state- 
ment being made that “no building in 
town approaches this in the important 


particular of light.” The assembly hall 
is considered an acquisition to the school 
equipment which will be highly appre- 
ciated. A plea is made for a new six- 
room schoolhouse on Burditt hill. 


FALL RIVER. At a meeting of the 
trustees of the Fall River Textile school 
February 20, Miss Sarah S. Brayton pre- 
sented the trustees with a lot of land, 
valued at $15,000, for a site of the pro- 
posed textile school, on the condition that 
the school be called the Bradford Durfee 
Textile school of Fall River. The trus- 
tees accepted the gift on the conditions 
named by her. Bradford Durfee was the 
founder of the textile industry of Fall 
River. 


CONNECTICUT. 

WALLINGFGRD. On February’ 16 the 
class of 1901 of the Wallingford high 
school presented Principal George F. 
Fiske, on the occasion of his leaving the 
school, with a handsome silk umbrella, 
with silver mountings, as a token of their 
best wishes. Mr. Fiske was also pre- 
sented with the following address by the 
class of 1902, the signatures of the mem- 
bers of the class being attached:— 

“Whereas, our beloved and honored 
principal, Mr. Fiske, has accepted a school 
in Winchester, Mass., and is soon to finish 
his work with us, we, the members of the 
class of 1902 in the high school of Wal- 
lingford, would express our sorrow that 
the school is to lose an instructor so well 
equipped for teaching; unceasing in his 
interest for the advancement of his pupils, 
so discreet and just in his administration, 
and so influential in character. We ex- 
ceedingly regret that our work must thus 
be interrupted, and that our friendship 
must bear the pain of separation from our 
teacher, but we would assure him of our 
affectionate wishes for his success and 
promotion, and our abiding gratitude for 
all that has come to us through him.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The court of appeals 
has decided that George Steinson is still a 
teacher in the public schools, and is en- 
titled to his salary since Mareh 12, 1890. 
He has not been paid nor has he been per- 
mitted to teach since that time. The 
amount he recovers from the city is about 
$21,000. Mr. Steinson applied to the 
school trustees of the First ward for a 
place as an assistant teacher. He showed 
a license -granted by the state superin- 
tendent of schools and a so-called “pro- 
visional license’ granted by the city 
superintendent. He was assigned to pri- 
mary school 29 as an assistant teacher. 
On March 12, 1890, he received word tnat 
the city superintendent had ceased to re- 
new his “provisional license,” which cov- 
ered only six months. Mr. Steinson had 
had no notice of any former renewals. 
He insisted on going on with his employ- 
ment, and he was forcibly prevented from 
entering his classroom. He appealed, and 
the state superintendent sustained his ap- 
peal, holding that he could lose his license 
only after trial on charges. The city 
superintendent ignored the decision of the 
state superintendent. Mr. Steinson sued 
the board of education for breach of con- 
tract. Justice McAdam decided against 
him. The appellate division reversed the 
decision, and the court of appeals sus- 
tains the appellate division, on the ground 
that the teacher was practically removed 
in an irregular manner by a person wuo 
had no power to remove teachers, namely, 
the city sewperintendent.——Announce- 
ment was made at a recent meeting of the 
trustees of the School of Practical Agri- 
culture and Horticulture, which is at Brier 
Cliff Manor, N. Y., that more than suffi- 
cient subscriptions hau been received to 
provide for the expenses of the school for 
the next three years. The meeting was 
held at the home of ex-Mayor Abram S. 
Hewitt, and was attended by almcst every 
member of the board of trustees. R. Ful- 
ton Cutting, the treasurer, presented the 
report of the gratifying condition of the 
school’s resources. The result of the fi- 
nancial backing which has been given to 
the school wil insure the firm establish- 
ment of the enterprise. Its object is to 
give both to young men and young women 
such practical instruction as will enable 
them to cultivate land successfully and to 
market their products in the best possible 
manner. Four hundred applications have 
been received for information eoncerning 
the school. Tuition has been placed at 
$100 a year. Over 100 of these applica- 
tions are from women. The correspond- 
ence indicates that ninety per cent. are 
from residents of cities, who express a 
wish to live in the country and to secure 
such instruction as will enable them suc- 
cessfully to raise and sell farm produce. 
The trustees of the school draw attention 
to the fact that many farmers do not ap- 
preciate the value of agricultural educa- 


Sewing as a business is an exacting and 
exhausting occupation. Long hours, fine 
work® poor light, unhealthy atmosphere 
—these are only some of the things 
which fret the nerves and hurt the gen- 
eral health. Often there is a diseased 
condition of the womanly organism 
which causes backache or headache and 
the working of the sewing machine 
under such conditions is akin to torture, 

Thousands of 
women who work 
have written grate- 
ful letters to Dr. 
R.V. Pierce, whose 
Favorite Prescrip. is 
tion” has cured 
their womanly ills HIN 

and established 
their general 
health. “Favorite § 
Prescription” es- 
tablishes regular- 

ity, dries un- 
healthy and offen- 
sive drains, heals 
inflammation and 
ulceration, ant 
cures female weak- 
ness. It makes 

weak women 
strong and sick 
women well. 

Sick women are invited to consult Dr, 
Pierce by letter free, and so avoid the 
indelicate questionings, offensive ex- 
aminations and obnoxious local treat- 
ments deemed necessary by some physi- 
cians. All correspondence private. Ad- 
dress Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“I take great pleasure in recommending Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription for female weak- 
ness.” writes Mrs. Susannah Permenter, of 
Pauls Store, Shelby Co., Texas. I was troubled 
with bearing-down pains in my back and hips 
for six years, and wrote to Dr. Pierce for advice. 
I tried his ‘Favorite Prescription’ and six 
bottles cured me. I feel like a new person and 
I thank Dr. Pierce for my health. Life is a 
burden to any one without health. I have told 
a great many of my friends about the great 
medicine I took.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in paper covers, is sent /ree on 
receipt of 2Ir one-cent stainps to pay 
expense of mailing ov/y. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


tion. One purpose of the institution will 
be to convince them of the value of such 
training, and to provide such interest in 
farming that will stay to some extent the 
tendency of country people to drift to the 
cities. The faculty of the school includes 
some of the best-known instructors in 
agriculture and horticulture in the coun- 
try. A department for the terching of 
packing, preserving, and marketing of 
farm products for domestic and foreign 
sale has been opened with J. Montgomery 
Smart, the famous expert on cold storage, 
at the head. Mr. Smart has begun a se- 
ries of lectures, embodying his observa- 
tions in many different climes, upon the 
best methods of conserving food products 
on land and sea. Amonz the stud nts now 
at the school are young men who came 
from Honolulu, Holland, Germany, and 
England. The important subject of ferti- 
lizers is receiving attention. Mr. Powell, 
the director of the school, stated that the 
waste due to ignorance and the improper 
use of fertilizers in the state of New York 
alone caused an annual loss to the farm- 
ers of the state of $50,000,009. This school 
proposes to show how this loss can be 
avoided. James Speyer was elected to fill 
the vacancy in the board caused by the 
death of S. Van Rensselacr Townsend.—— 
The first of a series of special lectures on 
practical economics was delivered Jan- 
uary 31, before the New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance. Among the invited guests were 
the Austrian, Spanish, Chinese, Japanese, 
and other consuls-general and consuis, 
and many prominent business men, in- 
cluding William A. Wheelock, James “%. 
Cannon, C. R. Flint, and William M. 
Kingsley of the counc'l of the university, 
and R.E. F. Flinsch. Charles Waido 
Haskins, dean of the school, said that the 
newspapers of Europe and America had 
already accorded to his colleagues of the 
faculty the high honor of having founded 
the first university college cf accountancy 
in the world, but that the school was in- 
tended, as expressed in its broad title, to 
cover the field of administrative economic 
life. The speaker of the evening, con- 
tinued the dean, has had a large experi- 
ence in Japan and China, and was the 
author of a work in French on the money 
and precious metals of the Chinese. He 
then introduced Emil S. Fisher, who 
spoke for about an hour and a half on 
“The Theory and Practice of Interna- 
tional Trade and Exchange.” Mr. Fisher 
was a prominent speaker at the recent in- 
ternational Commercial Congress in Phila- 
delphia, and has lectured on finance before 
the educational authorities of the Aus- 
trian capital. In his address before the 


New York University school he referred 
to the shifting of the money centre of the 
world to this side of the Atlantic, and the 
contemporaneous extension of American 
commerce in every direction. The balance 
of trade and the banking operations con- 
nected with international exchange were 
explained, and a plea was advanced for 
educational fitness to occupy the expand- 
ing field of our commerce and finance. 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK. More than 100 of New- 
ark’s prominent educators and members 
of educational boards were gathered at the 
complimentary banquet given January 30 
by the Newark Public School Principals’ 
Association to Charles B. Gilbert, superin- 
tendent of schools, and Mrs. Gilbert, in 
recognition of the departure of Mr. Gil- 
bert to Rochester, N. Y., where he is to 
hold the same position he occupies here. 
The association presented to Mr. Gilbert 
an elegantly engrossed set of resolutions, 
and the superintendent was made the sub- 
ject of many complimentary remarks by 
the members. The resolutions were as 
follows:— 

“Whereas, Charles B. Gilbert, superin- 
tendent of the public schols of this city, 
has accepted a call to the same position in 
the schools of Rochester, IN. Y.; and 

“Whereas, it is fitting that his co- 
workers in the schools of Newark should 
express their appreciation of his services 
to the cause of education here; therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, first, that we express our 
conviction that Mr. Gilbert has demon- 
strated his superior fitness for the impor- 
tant position he has filled; second, that 
his wise counsel, lofty purpose, profes- 
sional insight, and skillful adaptation of 
means to high and noble ends bear ample 
testimony to his qualifications as an edu- 
cational leader; third, that the success he 


has secured in establishing kindergartens, 


manual training and sewing classes, in 
providing ample supplementary reading 
matter and greater school accommoda- 
tion, and his untiring efforts for the pro- 
fessional growth and advancement of the 
teachers are worthy of unreserved com- 
mendation, and afford additional evidence 
of his value as a progressive educator; 
fourth, that it is a matter for sincere re- 
gret that our city loses the services of so 
capable and efficient an officer; fifth, that 
in his new field of labor we wish he may 
equal, and possibly surpass, the success he 
has achieved in Newark, and win addi- 
tional honor, which may be as sincerely 
recognized and awarded.”———A bill has 
been introduced into the New Jersey legis- 
lature for an appropriation of $200,000 for 
a state normal school at Newark. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. An “anti-hymnal”’ 
agitation, carried on by Rabbj Stern and 
by Dr. Alexander Kent of the People’s 
church, is to be brought before congress. 
The complaint is made that a sectarian 
hymnal is used in the high schools, in vio- 
lation of the contrary provisions of the 
constitution. The district commissioners 
have recognized the objection by permit- 
ting those who do not wish to buy the 
hymnal to refrain from its purchase, but 
that is not satisfactory to the protestants, 
and Dr. Kent will take the question before 
the District of Columbia committees of 


congress. 


(CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The Cuyahoga County 
Teachers’ Association held its mid-winter 
meeting in this city February 9.—— 
President Charles F. Thwing of Western 
Reserve University aroused a warm dis- 
cussion by an address before the Epis- 
ecopal Clergymen’s Club last Monday. 
Among other things, he said: ‘The 
teacher has become the most important 
force in American civilization. The chil- 
dren of the American home spend more of 
their waking hours in the school than in 
the home. Love is not limited to the 
home. -For the teacher has a love for h's 
pupils no less genuine, even if not so 
great, as that which the parent possesses. 
The ethical instruction, too, which the 
teacher gives is more quickening than 
that which the church gives. It is a more 
vital former and inspirer of character 
than the church. If the instruction is not 
in content religious, the whole tone and 
atmosphere of the best schools is re- 
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ligious. The school, too, has become a 
social centre of many interests which the 
church formerly embodied. The statical 
powers of society, the family, the church, 
and formal government have declined in 
value, while the dynamic forces, the press, 
the general society, the voluntary associa- 
tions, and the school have enlarged their 
influence.’ ——- The Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association will hold its annual 
business meeting in Cleveland on Febru- 
ary 23. The suit brought to oust Direc- 
tor Bell from office for violating the Gar- 
field election law has been withdrawn. 
——The new East End high school, in 
charge of Principal B. U. Raunels, and 
the Lincoln high school, in charge of 
James S. McLane, are perhaps the most 
complete high school buildings in the state. 

The friends of Professor James A. 
Leonard of Youngstown will be pleased to 
learn that he has just been appointed 
superintendent of the state reformatory at 
Mansfield. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The eighth annual congress 
of the International Kindergarten. Union 
will be held in Chicago April 10, 11, and 
(2 The programme is as_ follows: 
Wednesday, April 10, 8 p. m., Central 
Music hall—Address by Miss Laura Fisher 
of Boston; “Egoism and Altruism as 
Organic Aspects of Education,” by Dr. 
Arnold Tompkins. Thursday, April 3, 10 
a. m.—Short address by the president; re- 
ports of the secretary and treasurer; re- 
ports of delegates; reading of foreign let- 
ters; appointment of committecs. Thurs- 
day afternoon—Round Tables, to be con- 
ducted by able specialists, on three im- 
portant subjects, as follows: Stories, pro- 
grammes, supervision. Other features of 
the congress will be a conference of train- 
ing teachers, conducted by Mrs. A. H. Put- 
nam; addresses by William N. Hailman 
and other specialists; a symposium on 
“The Kindergarten in the Social Settle- 
ment,” in which will speak Dr. Graham 
Taylor, Miss Jane Addams, Miss Mary Me- 
Dowell, and others interested in this so- 
cial work so characteristic of the city of 
Chicago. This meeting will be held at 
Hull house. 


(Continued on page 158.) 


{Continued from page 153.) 


tary Academy appropriation bill; and five 
different irrigation projects were attached 
to four appropriation bills. The method 
is a bad one; but our statesmen seem un- 
able to find a remedy for it. 

* 4 * 


The senate declined to change the posi- 
tions of Rear Admirals Sampson and 
Schley upon the naval list; but it con- 
firmed all the other nominations for the 
advancement of officers of the Atlantic 
squadron who distinguished themselves in 
the Cuban campaign. Relatively the 
highest reward of all comes to Lieutenant 
Hobson, who is made the high st ranking 
officer of his age in the navy. ‘his action 
of the senate disposes of the proposition 
to revive the grade of vice-admiral for the 
benefit of Rear Admirals Sampson and 
Schley. The latter will be retired under 
the statutory limitations next October; 
and nothing is more certain than that his 
friends in congress would prevent the 
creating of a position for Admiral Samp- 
son which Admiral Schley could not share, 


Availing itself of the laws of New Jer- 
sey, which are especially convenient for 
such purposes, the giant steel combination 
has filed its charter as the United States 
Steel Corporation. Its nominal author- 
ized capital is the modest sum of $3,000; 
and the three persons named as incorpo- 
rators are littie known. But the charter 
is perpetual; the capital may be expanded 
indefinitely; and the rights conveyed by 
the charter are of the most sweeping and 
comprehensive sort, extending, not only 
to the manufacture of iron and steel in all 
forms, but to every kind of mining, 
manufacturing, construction, and trans- 
portation business. The total capitaliza- 
tion is stated at $1,100,000,000, of. which 
$300,000,000 will be five per cent. general 
mortgage bonds, $400,000,000 seven per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock, and 
$400,000,000 common stock. 

* * * 

In the contest over the war revenue re- 
duction bill, the house stood firm, and the 
compromise measure finally adopted was 
modeled on the house, and not on the 
senate, bill. The tax on bank checks, 
which the senate voted to retain, in order 
that it might give the money to the 
brewers in the form of an increased re- 
bate on beer, is abolished from the thir- 
tieth of June next. The tax on promis- 
sory notes also is wholly repealed, as 
also the taxes on proprietary articles. 
The tax on beer remains as it- was in the 
original house bill; and the only impor- 
tant victory scored by the senate was a 
reduction of the taxes on manufactured 
tobacco. The total reduction of revenue 
effected by the bill is estimated at from 
$42,000,000 to $45,000,000, which is prob- 
ably as much as it is safe to str ke of at present. 


Professor W. D. MacClinton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago says that the Mother 
Goose rhymes are, and deserve to be, im- 
mortal, not only for their delightful jingle 
and absurdities, but for their cheerful op- 


‘timism, candor, and profound philosophy. . 


“The little tale of Jack Spratt and his 
wife is,” he says, “a complete and concise 
statement of the necessity for co-ordina- 
tion of tastes and functions in the home 
and society.”—The Little Chronicle. 


The inventions of the Nineteenth Century will 
save Many Centuries of labor in ages to come. 


True, abowe ail things, of the 


TYPEWRITER 


No labor-saving invention of the century appeals so 


strongly to the brain worker. 
him to do twice the writing with half the 
labor and in half the time. 


GRAND PRIX, PARIS, 1900 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


The Brooklyn board atits last regular meet- 
ing passed the following by-law: A leave of 
absence may be granted without pay for a 
period not to exceed one year to a principal, 
a head of department, or a teacher, on the 
recommendation of a local committee, or to a 
director, supervisor, or a special teacher, on 
the recommendation of the proper committee 
on a special branch, provided such period is to 
be spent in study or research connected with 
educational work. 

The following resolution was also unani- 
mously passed: That the school board of the 
borough of Brooklyn hereby registers its un- 
qualified opposition to the proposed scheme of 
the charter revision commission. 

That we hereby petition the legislature of 
the state of New York to reject the educa- 
tional chapter of the proposed revision in the 
interest of the public school system of the 
city of New York. 

The following named teachers were retired 
at the same meeting: 


School. Name. Annuity. 
86 Mary E. $620.00 
13 Saran A. 620.00 
14 Harriet C. L‘Hommedieu......... 620.00 
45 Lydia H. 660.00 


Mr. Joseph G. Furey, the recently ap- 
pointed principal to No. 133 in Brooklyn, was 
tendered a farewell dinner by his corps of 
assistants in E. S. 40, borough of Manhattan, 
on the Ist inst. Speeches were made in re- 
sponse to the toasts, in English, Swedish, Ger- 
man, Italian, Greek, and Armenian, by the 
teachers having charge of these departments 
in the school. 

On February 26 the court of appeals af- 
firmed and extended the decision of the ap- 
pellate division, that the provision of the labor 
law which purports to make a contract with 
any municipality void if the contractor does 
not pay the prevailing rate of wages, is uncon- 
stitutional if construed to mean any more than 
that the contract may be voidable four that cause. 
The appellate division held that the city of 
New York must pay William J. Rodgers for 
work done under his contract and accepted by 
the city. The comptroller had refused to pay 
on the ground that Rodgers did not pay the 
prevailing rate of wages. The appellate di- 
vision held that while the city might have had 
the contract canceled for the cause alleged, 
it had not done so, and as a matter of fact had 
allowed the work to be done and had accepted 
the work and must pay for it. The decision 
of the court of appeals is much broader, the 
vote being five to two. There are claims 
aggregating $6,000,000 against the city which 
this decision renders null and void. 

While this matter may not seem germane to 
school salaries, yet there is a feeling on the 
part of some that the opinion of the court ren- 
ders nugatory the provisions of the Davis law. 
Judge O'Brien in handing down the decision 
said in the course of his remarks, *‘The prop- 
osition that cities and their internal affairs are 
subject to the absolute will of the legislature, 
and that it has the power to command the 
municipality to do this or that as it may think 
best, is very far from correct.” If this means 
that mandatory legislation regarding salaries 
is inoperative, chen the Davis law is unconsti- 
tutional. Commissioner Abraham Stern, 
chairman of the law committee of the board of 
education, says that the decision does not 
affect the Davis law salaries, on the ground 
that the teachers are state officers in a way 
and are subject to state school law. The 
state gives something like $2,000,000 a year 
to pay teachers’ salaries and has a right to say 
how that money shall be spent. 

Assemblyman Vacheron has introduced a 
bill increasing the membership of the central 
board from nineteen to twenty-five, twelve to be 
elected by the Manhattan-Bronx board, two to 
be from the Bronx, six to come from Brook- 
lyn, two from Queens, and one from Rich- 
mond. 

Superintendent Maxwell has issued an offi- 
cial call for another examiration for women 
principals and women heads of departments 
assistants to principals, as follows :— 

A written examination of women applicants 
for license as principal in elementary schools, 
and of men and women applicants for license 
as head of department or assistant to principal 
in any and all boroughs of the city of New 
York, will be held by the board of examiners, 
commencing at9 a. m., on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, September 23, 25, and 27, 
1901, at the hall of the Board of Education, 
Park avenue and Fifty-ninth street, Manhattan ; 
and an oral examination for the principal’s li- 
cense, at the call of the board of examiners. 

A. Applicants for a princinal’s license must 
have one of the following qualifications, num- 
bered 1,2,3,4:— _. 

1. Graduation from a college or university 
recognized by the regents of the University of 
the State of New York, and two years of post- 
graduate professional study, requiring not less 
than 500 hours’ attendance, in a university 
school or department of education, or in a nor- 
mal school or college, together with at least’ 
three years’ experience in supervision’ or 
teaching since graduation. 

2. Graduation from a college or university 
recognized by the regents of the University of 


the State of New York, together with at least 
five years’ successful experience in super- 
vision or teaching. (Applicants in this clase 
for licenses must have had eight years’ ex- 
perience in graded or normal schools.) 

3. A New York State certificate granted 
since 1875, together with eight years’ success- 
ful experience in teaching or supervision, im- 
mediately preceding the examination. (The 
satisfaction of this condition constitutes a qual- 
ification for a principal's license in the bor- 
oughs of Queens and Richmond, but not in 
the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx and 
Brooklyn, ) é 
_ 4. Ten years’ successful experience in teach- 
ing or supervision in city public schools, im- 
mediately preceding the examination. (Appli- 
cants in this class for licenses in Manhattan 
and the Bronx must have successfully com- 
pleted courses extending over at least two 
years in a school of pedagogy approved by the 
State superintendent of public instruction, or 
over at least two six-weeks’ sessions in a uni- 
versity or no mal summer school.’ The 
courses here referred to must have amounted 
to not less than 120 hours’ attendance and 
must have been terminated by successful ex- 
amination.) 

Each applicant’s position on the eligible list 
will be determined by her marks in the written 
and the oral examinations. The attainment 
of not Jess than seventy per cent. under each 
of the following heads, numbered I., Ue, Hi., 
and [V., will be required :— 

_ I. Personality, studies, experience in teach- 
ing, oral examination. 

Il. History, and principles of education. 

Itt. Methods of teaching. 

IV. School management. 

Applicants will also be required to pass an 
examination in scholarship, as follows :— 

Group A. English literature, grammar, rhet- 
oric. 

Group B. Logic, psychology. - 

Group C. Algebra, geometry, trigonometry. 

Group I. Physics, chemistry, physiology 
and hygiene. 

Group E. Physical and mathematical geog- 
raphy, United States history. civil government. 

Group F. A language and its literature, viz., 
Greek, Latin, French, German, Spanish, or 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Applicants will be required to take Group A 
and two other groups. 

Note—College graduates may be exempted 
from the examination in scholarship except in 
group A. Applicants, not graduates of col- 
leges, who present a diploma or certificate ob- 
tained by examination on completion of satis- 
factory college or university courses extend- 
ing over at least one year, or one summer ses- 


sion in one or more of the subjects mentioned 


in groups B, C, D, and E, may be exempted 
from examination in one or in two of such 
groups, provided that for each exemption at 
least sixty hours’ attendance has been given to 
one or two of the subjects embraced ina group. 
Application for exemption in whole or in part 
from the examination in scholarship must be 
filed before September 1, 1901. 

Every person intending to enter this exam- 
ination must file before September 1, 1901, a 
brief statement setting forth the grounds on 
which she claims eligibility, with documentary 
proof of the essential points. All documents 
submitted as evidence must be originals, and 
must be accompanied by duplicate copies. 
Evidence of studies should be signed by the 
head of the institution or of the department in 
which the studies were pursued. Evidence of 
experience should be signed by the local super- 
intendent. 

B. Applicants to be eligible for a head of 
department l'cense must attain satisfactory 
standings in each subject of the written exam- 
inations numbered II., III., and IV., above; 
they must have had eight years’ successful ex- 
perience in teaching, amounting to not less 
than the equivalent of eight years in the city 
of New York, and they must satisfy either (a) 
er (b) of the following requirements :— 

(a) Applicants must produce evidence of 
having completed with examinations satisfac- 
tory courses of study amounting tu not less 
than sixty hours in some branch of literature, 
science, or art, ina recognized institution of 
learning, either during the school year for at 
least two years, or at a university or normal 
summer school during at least two six-week ses- 
sions or during one school year and one sum- 
mer session. No course amounting, to less 
than thirty hours will be counted. 

(b) Applicants must pass an examination in 
group A, group D. or group E of the academic 
examination described above. 

Note.—College graduates may be exempted 
from the examination under (b). 

Applicants under (a) will be required to pro- 
duce to the examiner in charge at the time 
specified evidence of studies in the form of 
certificates of attendance and examination, 
signed note-books, etc. 


WANTED, 


Lady or Gentleman Teacher with $2,000, to 
fill a permanent position of responsibility 
with a business house in Cincinnati, O., of 
high standing. 

Address ‘‘R.,"’ care Journal of Education, 


Chicago Office, 
203 Michigan Avenue, 


March 1, 1001. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—Fiction readers will turn first, in the 
March Century, to the opening pages of a 
new story by Irving Bacheller. The title 
is “D’ri and I.” Continuing his Webster 
series, Professor McMaster considers his 


hero’s experience as a leader of the oppo- 
sition in congress. It will surprise most 
readers of the Century to learn that the 
flight of the Empress Dowager from Pekin 
did not occur till the city was actually in 
the hands of the “foreign devils.” Luella 
Miner, an American missionary, who de- 
scribes this hegira, has drawn her infor- 
mation from a hitherto unpublished ac- 
count written by a Chinese gentleman of 
high standing, whose authority is unim- 
peachable. As a companion paper to this 
may be taken Bishop Potter’s ‘“Impres- 
sions of Japan.” The opening article is 
on “Shopping in New York,” the personal 
experiences recorded being chiefly those 
of the writer, Lillie Hamilton French; 
Henry Hutt supplies a running pictorial 
commentary on the text. Jonas Stadiing 
gives a second installment of his account 
of the search for Andree in Siberia; 
George Henschel contributes some inter- 
esting reminiscences of Brahms; and, be- 
sides the serials by Miss Runkle and 
Hamlin Garland, there are short stor:es. 


—The March Atlantic prints a vigorous 
editorial call upon the president to “Give 
the Country the Facts” about the Philip- 
pines; Henry B. F. Macfarland, the 
famous Washington representative of the 
Boston Herald, contributes a _ striking 
analysis of “Mr. McKinley as President.” 
Woodrow Wilson discusses “Democracy 
and Efficiency—Can our democracy hold 
its own against the present reaction 
towards monarchy?” W. E. B. Du Bois 
writes instructively concerning “The 
Freedmen’s Bureau’; J. W. Root discusses 
the lessons of “British Confederation’’; 
W. C. Dreher, in “A Letter from Ger- 
many,” gives the year’s achievements of 
that nation; J. B. Thayer sketches ‘John 
Marshall,” our famous supreme court 
chief justice. 
ett continue théir attractive serials; Roy 
R. Gilson, Charles B. Loomis, Dora L. 
Hastings, and others contribute lively 
stories and sketches; Edith Thomas, R. 
Tl. Johnson, and William P. Foster add at- 
tractive poems, and a brilliant Con- 
tributors’ Club and the Atlantic’s farewell 
tribute to Queen Victoria round out a not- 
able number. 


—For many months past an elaborate 
series of mental and physical experiments 
have been made under governmental 
guidance with some 7,000 of the public 
school children in Chicago. The result 
shows, apparently conclusively, that the 
development of a child’s mind is the direct 
corollary of the development of its body. 
On the average, the best developed child 
will be the best child mentally and mor- 
ally, as well as physically. An artic'e 
upon this most interesting subject, written 
for Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly by the 
well-known correspondent, Edward 
Marshall, embodies the results of eareful 
investigation, and is published with the 
approval of the proper authorities. This 
should be read by teachers and parents. 


—The fiction in the March Woman’s 
Home Companion is especially strong, be- 
ing contributed by such authors as John 
Kendrick Bangs, Mrs. Spofford, and Bret 
Harte. The art features of this number 
are decidedly«superior to anything that 
has heretofore appeared in this magazine. 
There is a magnificent reproduction of Sir 
Laurence Alma-Tadema’s great paint ng, 
“The Village Festival,” besides paintings 
by W. Frank Calderon, Herman Kaul- 
bach, Karl Gustav Hellqvist, and J. Clem- 
inson. Springfield, O.: The Crowell & 
Kirkpatrick Company. One dollar a year. 


—A new novel by Maurice Thompson, 
the first since “Alice of Old Vincennes,” 
appears—complete—in the March New 
Lippincott Magazine. This is a deligu.- 
ful, straightforward love story in Mr. 
Thompson’s sweetest vein. As in “Alice 
of Old Vincennes,” he selects his native 
state, Indiara, for a background, though 
some of the most significant incidents 
occur in picturesque New Orieans, during 
a trip on the lovely, langu‘'d waters of 
Payou Teche. 

—A survey of “The Development of 
Greek and French in American Colleges,” 
by Charles W. E. Chapin, in the March 


Chautauquan, will reveal a number of 
little-known tendencies in cur educational 
work. The influence of Jefferson in se- 
curing recognition for the modern lan- 


Mrs. Wiggin and Miss Jew-" 


guages, and the Chicago experiment of 
studying Greek in English translations 
may be mentioned. The Chautauquan 
gives, in this connection, an interlinear 
selection from an ode of Pindar, with both 
prose and metrical translations. Profes- 
sor Harold N. Fowler furnishes a study of 
the religion of the Greeks in a dis- 
criminating paper on “The Inner Life of 
Odysseus.” Members of the faculties of 
six colleges are numbered among the con- 
tributors to this issue: Professors Carver 
of Harvard, Start of Tufts, Grosvenor of 
Amherst, Fowler of Western Reserve, 
Peirce of Case School of Applied Science, 
and Elliott of Allegheny College. 


—“‘The Anecdotal Side of Theodore 
Roosevelt”’ gives sharp, clear v.ews of the 
strenuous life of our many-sided vice- 


president-elect in the March Ladies’ Home 
Journal. These anecdotes reveal the 
characteristics of his remarkable person- 
ality, and are freshly told by his closest 
friends. “The Only American Girl Who 
Ever Married a King” recalls the almost 
forgotten romance of a New England girl 
who came near to wearing acrown. Ed- 
ward Bok writes on top'cs of widespread 
interest, and Helen Watterson Moody dis- 
cusses “Girls Who ‘Go In’ for Something.” 
The fiction feature of the March Journal, 
“The Author’s Reading at Bixby Centre,’ 
is in Kate Douglas Wiggin’s best vein. 
Music lovers will be delighted with the 
musical setting of Eugene Field’s “Arme- 
nian Lullaby,” and all women with the 
showing of feminine fashions, apropos of 
Easter. The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. One dollar a year. 


THE OSHKOSH SCHOOLS. 


{The Oshkosh Times devotes seven col- 
umns to her schools, and the Journal is 
pleased to reproduce a portion of it, all 
the more pleased because the editor of the 
Journal was in Oshkosh recently, and was 
much impressed by the character of the 
work and the ability of Superintendent 
Simonds.] 


When a city is found with as fine an 
educational system as Oshkosh, as good 
public and private schools and colleges, 
as excellent religious surroundings, to- 
gether with its beautiful location for 
homes and as excellent opportunities for 
business as our fair city offers, then in- 
deed We have a right to expect to find a 
population which, in intellect, piety, and 
enterprise, is not to be surpassed any- 
where, and this is exactly the condition 
that exists. 

The profession of teaching, while not 
very remunerative, is one of the grandest 
professions on earth. The divine founder 
of the Christian religion was himself a 
teacher. He taught a class of twelve poor 
fishermen, and vet the words he spoke 
1900 years ago, on the shores of Galilee, 
have thundered down the ages for nine- 
teen centuries, and have furnished. the 
motive power of all that is good in the 
civilization of the greatest nations of the 
earth. 

The school system of Oshkcsh is a credit 
to the community. No effort is spared 
on the part of those in control to obtain 
the highest degree of excellence, and the 
rarity of changes and the personality of 
directors and teachers speaks well for the 
value placed on their work by the pe-ple 
whose ministers they are. 

Oshkosh is singularly fortunate in one 
thing, and that is in having at the head 
of her public school system one of the 
greatest educators in the country, and it 
is through his marvelous knowledge, in- 
dustry, sagacity, and thorough acquaint- 
ance cf schools and school business that 
much of the great success of the Oshkosh 
schools is due. Mr. Simonds is not only 
a fine educator, but he is a thorough dis- 
ciplinarian, keeping the school system cf 
Oshkosh in as thorough drill as an officer 
in the army. He has been in the office for 
some time, and, in addition to his splendid 
mental equipments, he has that thorough 
local knowledge of the situation that is 
so highly necessary in making public 
schools successful. 


Dr. Toshi Suzuki, mining geologist of 
the Government Imperial steel works, 
Japan, was a recent and interested visitor 
to the International Correspondence 
schools. Dr. Suzuki is an educated Japa- 
nese gentleman, who has been visiting in 
the interests of the mining department of 
the Imperial steel works at Tokio several 
European countries and the United States. 
He returns to Japan with a fund of valu- 
able practical information, which will be 
used in the development and working of 
the mines under his control. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as Complete as possible, the editpr 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of cha: ges in college faculiies, changes in 
in-tructorship , and important college news. 


The Harvard-Princeton debate will be 
held at Princeton on May 10. The subject 
has not been decided upon, but will be 
submitted by Princeton before the trials 
to choose the Harvard members of the 
team on March 29 and May 2 and 8. 

President Pritchett of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology says: “I have to 
report an attendance at the present time 
in the institute of 1,277 students, the larg- 
est number which it has ever known. 
The increase in number has taxed the re- 
sources of some departments to the ut- 
most, and any considerable increase above 
the present attendance will require addi- 
tional facilities and additional space.” 
The increase in the number of students 
over that of last year is ninety-nine, The 
aggregate number is divided among the 
four classes as follows: First year, 374; 
second year, 326; third year, 294; fourth 
year, 273. The graduates of the institute 
now number 2,320. The total amount of 
the institute property, both real and per- 
sonal, has been increased during the year 
by a net amount of $219,853.07, after de- 
ducting $8,593.54, which is the excess of 
expenses over income. In addition to the 
gifts, there has been a profit on securities 
sold during the year of $40,446.51.” 

The library of Italian literature recently 
promised to Wellesley College will not be 
presented until the college has a suitable 
building in which to place the valuable 
collection. It is earnestly hoped that pro- 
vision will soon be made to supply the 
pressing need of Wellesley for a new li- 
brary building 

The registrar of Columbia University 
has compiled the registration figures of 
the nine largest American universities, 
based on their latest reports, with the re- 
sult that the comparative rank of the in- 
stitutions, according to student popula- 
tion, is as follows: Harvard, 5,740; Co- 
lumbia, 4,392; University of M'chigan, 
2,818; University of Chicago, 3,774; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 3,423; University 
of California, 3,216; Cornell, 2,004; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 2,573; and Yale, 
2,544. 

The Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, bishop of 
New York, delivered the University Day 
oration at the University of Pennsylvania 
on February 22, his subject being ‘‘The 
Wider Outlook.” The students of the 
university, headed by the University and 
Municipal bands of Philadelph’a, marched 
in a body from the campus to the Amevi- 
can Academy cf Mus‘c, where the exer- 
cises took place. John Cadwa'ader, an 
alumnus of the college and a prominent 
lawyer of Philadelphia, was chief ma’shal. 
The degree of “doctor of srience’ was 
conferred upon Rear Admiral George Wal- 
lace Melville of the United States navy; 
the degree of doctor of divinity upen the 
Rey. John Sparhawk Jones of the Calvary 
Presbyterian church of Philadelphia; the 
degree of doctor’of laws upon the Rev. 
Henry C. Potter, the Hon. Clement B. 
Penrose of the Philadelphia Orphans’ 
court, Henry Smith Prichett, president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and William I.. Prather, president 
of the University of Texas. 


RICH UNITED STATES SENATORS. 

Thomas Kearns, who has just been 
elected United States senator from Utah, 
is worth $3,000,000. Ten years ago he was 
working in the Ontario mine at Park City 
for $3 a day. A claim which he worked 
shortly afterward turned out fabulously 
rich, and is now known as the Silver King 
mine. 

Among the other United States senators 
who, rich to-day, started in life as poor 
as Mr. Kearns are these:— 

Clark of Montana, whose income alone 
amounts to millions, was a miner in the 
*sixties. 

Perkins of California shipped before the 
mast in 1855. 

Heitfeld of Idaho was a hard-working 
stone mason twenty-five years ago. 

Wellington of Maryland was a clerk in 
a country store at the age of twelve. 

Jones of Nevada in ‘49, when nineteen 
years of age, was a miner in California. 


Genealogical Notes, Patriotic-Historic 
Society News, Whist Articles, Book RKe- 
views, and Special Foreign Correspond- 
ence are a few of the many special fea- 
tures of the Wednesday edition of the Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Transcript Send for sample 
copy. $1.50 per year; six months, 75 
cents, 
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OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Dr. W. H. Nevison, a 
graduate of the Medical College of West- 
ern Reserve University of the class of 
1887, and since 1894 a member of the fac- 
ulty, holding the chair of assistant profes- 
sor of surgery, died Saturday, January 26, 
after a lingering illness of over a year. 
Dr. H. J. Herrick, for many years 
emeritus professor of hygiene and scate 
medicine in the same institution, died but 
two days later. The medical faculty at- 
tended each funeral in a body. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editur,. PETE W. Ross, Morris. 

The state normal board, in reply to a 
request from Commissioner of Education 
Atkinson at Manila, has resolved to al- 
low four Filipinos free tuition at each of 
the normals at St. Cloud and Winona. 
The normal board has also instructed 
its legislative committee to draft a bill 
providing for continuous normal school 
sessions. It has been felt by the schoo! 
men of the state that a backward step was 
taken in our splendid system when these 
sessions were discarded two years ago, 
after having been tried and found very 
successful and desirous. It is hoped that 
the legislature now in session will restore 
them in all of the four schools, instead of 
only in two, as before. 

The board of education of Minneapolis 
several weeks ago gav2 its endorsement to 
the proposition to establish school savings 
banks by appointing a committee to in- 
vestigate the matter. That committee has 
determined to try the system in eight of 
the schools before putting it into general 
use; and as soon as Director McMillan, 
who is the chairman of the committee, 
and is taking great interest in the pre- 
liminary arrangements, can get ail things 
ready, the experiment will begin. 

The president for the fifth normal at 
Duluth has not yet been chosen. 

Governor Van Sant has appointed as 
state superintendent of public instruction 
John W. Olsen of Albert Lea. Mr. Olsen 
was born in Copenhagen in 1864, He re- 
ceived his education in the country 
schools, in the high school at Albert Lea, 
and in the Northern Indiana normal 
school. For the past ten years he has 
been county superintendent of Freeborn 
county, where his ability has shown itself 
in the remarkably splendid system of dis- 
trict schools he has fathered. Having 
been a county superintendent so long, it is 
felt that he thoroughly knows the needs 
of and the methods to increase the useful- 
ness of the country schools—the weakest 
part of our great state system. Great 
things are expected of Superintendent 
Olsen, and his friends know that he will 
rise to the occasion. 

County Superintendent E. A. Nelson has 
been chosen by the governor to be state 
librarian. 

The report of the committee on legisla- 
tion of the Minnesota Educational Asso- 
ciation was as follows: No. 1. Increased 
appropriation for publishing the proceed- 
ings of this association, and to urge the 
passage of a bill -appropriating not less 
than $1,000 for this purpose. No. 2. A 
bill for the continuous sessions of the 
state normal schools. No. 3. The pas- 
sage of a bill appropriating adequate 
funds for a six weeks’ annual session of 
the university summer school. No. 4. 
Urging the passage of a law legalizing the 
actions of school boards that wish to pen- 
sion their teachers. No. 5. Advocating 
the passage of a bill making the term of 
office for the superintendent of public in- 
struction four years. No, 6. A bill to 
codify and print 10,000 copies of the school 
laws of the state of Minnesota. 

Both the boards of education of Duluth 
and Anoka have been upheld by the courts 
in requiring the vaccination of children 
before their admission into the public 


schools. 


WHEN YOU HAVE VISITED 


the Pan-American exposition at Buffalo 
this summer, and have p!anned to include 
in your itinerary a short trip to the West, 
do not forget the fact that the Nicke! 
Plate Road offers rates lower than via 
other lines from Buffalo to Chicago and 
intermediate points, and that by purchas- 
ing your ticket over this popular line you 
will also secure a safe and pleasant jour- 
ney to your destination. 

Solid through vestibuled sleepers and 
palatial dining cars are attached to the 
trains of this road, as are also modern day 
coaches, with uniformed colored porters 
in attendance on the slightest wants of 
passengers. For rates and further par- 
ticulars write, wire, telephone, or call on 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass, 10t 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


tle. 
The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages......... 


Plants and Their eee. Jana, eri Boo ‘ 
Ballads of American Scollard.(Ed)}, Silver, Burdett, & Co., “ 


\Wilkinson’s Foreign Classics (6 vols.). .............. 
peter Cooper........ 

The Ives First Book—Visible speech... .... ....... 
Questions Of Empire, 
(he Shephera’s Calendar. cove 
Lifeand Death of King John........ 
Library of Literary Criticism... 
History of the United 


Taylor. 
Herbart’s Outline of Educational Doctrine..Lange & DeGarmo. 
I 


Moulton. Mouiton Publishing Co, + 
Hume. Open Court Pub.Co., Chicago.  .25 
Thorpe. Eidredge & Bro., hitadelphia. .90 


4uthor. 


a? 


Publisher. 
Macmillan Company, N.Y. 


Funk and Wagnalls, 
Raymond, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 


Fairbanks. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y¥ 
Ives. William Beverley Harison, “ 
Eggert.[{Ed.] D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
“hoate. T. Y. Crowell & Co,, 
Spenser. Cassell & Co. “ 


Shakespeare. 
Bertenshaw. Longmans, Green, & Co, * 


| eee! 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The publishers beg to announce the res 
moval of the offices of this paper to the new 
Pemberton building, Pemberton square, 
Boston, on March 1. In our new quarters we 
shall be pleased to meet the many friends of 
the Journal of Education. Address all com- 
munications to the New England Publishing 
Company, Pemberton building, Vemberton 
square, Boston, Mass. 


ADELBERT’S SEVENTY-FIFTH. 


Preparations are in progress for observ- 
ing the seventy-fifth anaiversary of Adel- 
bert College, formerly the Western Re- 


serve College, which has become Western 
Reserve University. The year 1901 is the 
centennial year of the original movement 
to found the college. In 1801 the general 
assembly of the territory of the United 
States north of the river Ohio Was peti- 
tioned by residents of the Connecticut 
Western Reserve to grant a charter for a 
college to be situated within the limits of 
the Reserve. The p@tition was denied. 
Persistent efforts were continued. Hud- 
son, O., was finally selected as the site of 
the college. The charter of Western ke- 

serve College was granted February 7, 

1826, and on April 26 the corner-stone of 
the first building was laid. The col- 
lege was removed to Cleveland in 
1882, and its name changed to “Adelbert 
College of Western Reserve University.”’ 
The new name was to be a memorial to 
the only son of Amasa Stone, Adelbert 
Stone, of Cleveland, who had _ been 
drowned while a student at Yale. Mr. 
Stone donated half a million of dollars to 
the institution under its new name. In 
1883 the sum of $100,000 was added to the 
funds of the college by the will of Mr. 
Stone, 

The university to-day embraces five ad- 
ditional departments: A_ college for 
women, established in 1868; a department 
of graduate instruction, designed to 
offer to college graduates courses 
leading to the degree of A. M. and 
Ph.D.; the Medical College, founded in 
1844, offering a course of four years in 
medicine; the Franklin T. Backus law 
school, opened in 1892; and the dental de- 
partment, also opened in 1892. . Popular 
and educational lectures are included. 

The diamond anniversary will be ob- 
served during the next commencement, 
one day being devoted to it, and the exer- 
cises including an oration and a poem. 
The university claims to have the finest 
faculty in the United States for average 
qualities and the scholastic record of its 
professors. It has 160 instructors and 
other officers, 74 trustees, advisory coun- 
cil (College for Women) and correspond- 
ing members, and 761 students, a total of 
995 persons. 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERISTICS 
of the Nickel Plate Road which make it 
the popular line for the traveling public 
are competent train service, fine roadbed, 
and courteous employees. ‘1ne Nickel 
Plate Road is the short line between Buf- 
falo and Chicago. The great Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition this summer will present 
unusual attractions. The Nickel Plate 
Road will be in position to accommodate 
this travel withweafety, speed, and com- 
fort. Write, wire, telephone, or call on 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 10t 


, = At the End of Your Journey you will find 

* it a great convenience to go right over to 

THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 4ist and 42d Sts., 

é Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


The dates for the convention of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Physical Education in New York 


City are April 18, 19, and 20. Dr. Watson 
L. Savage of Columbia University, who is 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments, gives a general outline of the pro- 
gramme as follows: On the first day the 
meeting will be held in the board of edu- 
cation building on Park avenue and Fifty- 
ninth street. The president’s annual ad- 
dress to the society will be delivered, and 
there will be an address by a member of 
the board of education, followed by a lan- 
tern exhibit of gymnasium work done in 
public schools in the city and vicinity. 
On the second day the meeting will be at 
Columbia University, and will be divided 
into different sections, befofe which 
scientific papers will be read. In the 
evening an exhibition drill will be given 
in the gymnasium by New xork societies 
and organizations. On the third day 
there will be public demonstrations of ele- 
mentary school gymnastic work in one of 
the city armories. In the evening a din- 
ner and reception will be given in honor 
of the convention speakers. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the. child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


NY SUBSCRIBER remitting to the 
home office, before April 1, the 
amount of one year’s subscription to 
the Journal of Education will re- 
ceive, upon request, free of all charges, 
an elegant reproduction of GILBERT 
STUART’S WASHINGTON, printed 
on heavy, coated paper, mounted on a 
dark mat. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


211-215 Pemberton, Building, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


IN ten minutes two important 
places were filled on February 23. Dr. Wilbur, president of the Fayettevil 

OF acation, came in fora fourth grade teacher, to on Monday. We told-bim we cena 
all right every wa; be 8 training class at Ithaca, with three years’ experience, personally known to as, and 
or two ago.” Ara he at will do,” he said. “May we depend upon her?” “Yes,” we said, “she wrote only a day 
he had been talkin Rec there on Monda y While TK had been waiting. “Ours isa more difficult place,” 
good deal is re a rr maine Ottaway of Canastota he said. “We must havea teacher of drawing, and a 
raduate of tite Roch nd he proceeded to explain. “We can hit you exactly,” we replied, and tolé him ota 
"Can we get her. au he Mecuanics’ Institute, with two years’ training in Europe, and a year's experience, 
places were as Satisfactorily filled as if. petty certain, and she replied at once, making application, Both 
men together were not in the office ten. M l N U TES. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHE RS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 
Positions filled, 4.000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


FOR SEPTEMBER: Primary and Grammar Grades, 8450 to 


$900 ; High School, #500 to #1, 
Teachers Wanted good openiige in State 
. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
— Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ — manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. | best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN introduces to Colleges 
and FOREIGN TEACH ERS AG E N CY Schools, and Families 

_superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and nesses 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address ‘ 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Etticient as-istauts. A wide acquaivtance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sveci-l advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


™ EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
SUHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and pons Beatie in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


3 EB, 14th St., N. Y. Joun C. ROoKWELL, | Managers. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, free: 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


203 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans Building, Oskal:.osa. 
533 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bidg., San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. . 
81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y. 


Correspondence is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Tee Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers w colleges, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


New York State Teachers’ Agency, Tarrytown, N. Y 


Registration only $1.00. Positions that must be filled. 
A, W. EMERSON, A.M., PH.D , LL.B., Prop. and Mgr. 
E, Y. EMERSON, M.,S8., Assistant Manager. 


Teachers wanted. 
Send for application blank, 


toe EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Des Mornss, Iowa. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wanted (24th Year.) St, Louis, MO. 


Wie corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 


215. 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Agency. | kansas orrr, mo. 
Established in 1889, 
New England teachers wan 


W Weh unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship part of the country. 
Teacher’ | 
AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
4222222022424 22 
Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers eg 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No, 61 E. 9th St,, New York, 
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“A New Number Book 
The Arithmetic Primer 


A NUMBER BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 


Designed to Precede any Series of Arithmetics 


. By PRANK H. HALL, Author of 
THe WERNER ARITHMETICS (A Three Book Course) 
THE HALL ARITHMETICS (A Two Book Course) 


Cloth, 128 pages, Colored Illustrations Price, postpaid, 25 cents 


CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


Chapter I. — For parents and for teachers of backward pupils. 
PP. 


_Chapter Il.— For teachers of first grade pupils. 


PP- 
Chapter IIl.— For teachers of second orade pupils. 
4 pp. 
THE PRIMER OF ARITHMETIC 


A guide to teachers of second grade pupils in oral work in 
number, and for the use of pupils in second or third grade, 


AS A REVIEW of what they have been taught orally. 
108 pp. 


The book as a whole is a series of very THE ARITHMETIC PRIMER is 
easy steps so selected as to induce the | an Independent Number Book prepared 
child ¢o tmage magnitude in connection | to precede or accompany any series of 
with numbers. Arithmetics. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO Vv NEW YORE Vv BOSTON 
Box No. Al.—A large decorated box containing eight pans of semi moist colors, 
six Standards, warm Gray, andcool Gray, one Brush, per box..... $ 
No. Price. | No. Price. 
1. A decorated box containing eight pans of semi- 5. Same as above, Red, two Yellows, and Blue, per 
one brush, per DOX..............-seeeeecceceeseees 8 .35 6. A decorated box containing eight cakes of dry 
2. A largeenameled box contaiuing ten pans semi- pa 9 Standards and two Grays, one brush, 95 
moist colors, six Standards, Black, White, cool 
Gray, and Warm Gray, one brush, per box...... 50 7. A decorated box containing four large cakes of 
dry colors. Red, Yellow, Blue, and Gray, one 
2. Same box as above. containing five pane semi- 
moistcolors. Red,two Yellows, Blue, and Gray, 8 Same box as above. Red, two Y 
ve. 4 ellows, and 
one brush, p°r Blue, two brushes, per box................+. 
4. Enameled box containing four pans semi-moist 9. Nine tubes moist colors in atre paper box. 
colors, Red, Yellow, Blue, and Gray, one brush, Six ftancards, waim (Gray, cool Gray, and 


Address 


Send for complete circular of Material for Color Instruction. 


Dept. D, 


NEW YORK 
11 16th St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
122 McAllister St. 


ATLANTA 


PHILADELPHIA 
168 Peachtree St. 


1333 Arch St. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


BOOKS 


TWO NOTABLE 


BERGEN’S 
Foundations of Botany 


By JOSEPH Y. BERGEN, Instructor in Biology in the English High Schcol, Boston, 
and Author of ‘Elements of Botany.” For introduction, $1.50, 


JUST ISSUED: 

NOTHER notable book by Mr. BErcEn, whose “ Elements of 
Botany” has come to be the most widely used recent text- 
book on the subject in higher schools and academies, It is not in- 
tended to take the place of the Elements, but to offer a more extended 
and comprehensive course for schools that wish to devote an entire 
year to the subject. The flora includes ‘seven hundred species. The 
descriptions are written in the very simplest language consistent with 
accuracy, and technical terms are omitted in every case where ordi- 
nary language is sufficiently concise and accurate to answer the 


purpose. 


Stories of Plant Life 


(READY IN APRIL) 


By GEORGE PF. ATKINSON, Professor of Botany in Cornell University. 


N this new book by Mr. Atkinson is presented the really unusual 
and attractive combination of rare scholarship with a happy felicity 
in writing for young peoyle. 

The object in presenting these studies in,the form of “ Stories of 
Plant Life” has been to interest the child and pupil in the life and 
Part 1V., “Life Stories of Plants,” the author has 
presented in the form of biographies. It suggests that biographies 
from the plants themselves are to be read by the pupils. In fact, this 
feature of ‘reading’’ the stories which plants have to tell forms the 
leading theme which runs through the book. The plants talk by a 
“sign language,” which the pupil is encouraged to read and interpret. 
This method lends itself in a happy manner as an appeal to the child’s 
power of interpretation of the things which it sees. 

‘This bock by so great an authority as Professor Atkinson is certain 
to provide for the child and the teacher a source from which to obtain 


work of plants. 


both profit and enjoyment. 


GINN & COYPIPANY, Publishers 


Atlanta Dallas 


Columbus London 


San Francisco 


New York Chicago 


Boston 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN) 


SUMMER SESSION. Translations 

June 24 — August 9, 1901. Literal, soc. Interlinear, $1.50. 147 vol- |!! 
Courses will be offer.d in ail leading Academic 
subjecis, in Law, aud in bn-_ineering. 


for infurmation and ci:culals addiess 


mar 7-10t 


H. MENSEL, 


German, French, Italian, Spani 
721 Monroe St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Latin, Greek, $2 00, and $1.00. 


Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


July 5 to August 16, 1901. 


84 Courses in 19 Departments. 
Single tuition fee of $25. Inexpensive living. 
For Circular aud Book of Views address 
THE RAR, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 


‘Illustration Taught by Mail, 


FREE! 
Aliso SKETCHING, DESIGNING 


Prepare quickly for profitable work. Hun- 
dreds have succeeded by our methcds, and 
are now earning good sala ics. Takes spare 
hours only. You can carn from $5.00 to 
$10.00 per week while pursuing your studies. 
We also offer valuable prizes. All have an 
equal chance. Send wus 10c. in silver or 
stamps for an Electric Carbon Album, includ- 
ing colorc.d designs and full particulars. 


ELECTRIC TRANSFER CO., 
202 Broadway, New York City. 


Completely Parsed Caesar, 
Book I. 


Has on each page, interlinear trans- 
lation, translation, and every 
word completely parsed. $1.50. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5 6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N.Y.City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers.at one store 


Dictionaries 


THE MAGAZINE 


©Gducation 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ences of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational monthly 
magazines. Fully up to date. It should be within 
reach of every teacher who recognizes the fact that 
teaching is a great profession and not a mere “make- 
shift” get a living. 

Librarians shou « include E«ueation in their lists 
for the benefit «f teachers and of others who would 
keep abreast of the best educational thought. Unitver- 
sally commended by highest educational authorities 
£3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample copy for six 2 
cent stamps. Series of “Symposiums,” by leading 
Educators, on Problems Confronting the a) College, 
(2) Normal Schoul, (4) Academy, (4) High School, (5) 
Our Public Schools at Opening of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, in June to December nos. of Education. 


KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 


Publishers. Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGKES. 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISAING 
COMPANY jee: e New York» 


N. EB. Dept., 35? Washington Street, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Information. rig 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


43-47 Fast 


ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Special 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils mapaces for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JuuiA E. Crane, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


+++ Boston, Mass. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art edu sation,-and train- 


French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 


2. 


NO. CORTINA SERIES, 


MODELOS PARA CARTAS, Span -Eng., 
. FoRTONA, 4 stories, annot’d inEnglish, 
. TEMPRANO,YCONSOL, “ 


ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of bxeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ANGUAGES | 


Cortina’s Method (complete) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata: 

logues address Hiygy WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 
French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 


VERBOS ESPANOLES, Eng. equivalents, 5c. 
CORTINA’S Span,-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c, 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGeWwATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
A. G. 


Principal, OYDEN, A.M 


. DE LA LLUVIA. annotated, 2he. 

. EL [NDIANO, Spanish and English, 50c. 

. EL INDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 40e TATE NORMAL 80H SALEM, Mass 

. AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English, 7é5c. S For both sexes. oe. catalogues address the 
AMPARO, Spanish edition, annotated, 5Ne, rrincipal, W. P. BeoxwitTs. 


EL FINAL DE NORMA, annotated in Eng., T5c. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


35e. 
Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 
D, Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W, 34th St., N.Y, 


QtaTE NORMAL SOHOOL, FircHsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


HEN writing t advertisers, please men: pal 
Joun G. TuHompsoy, Principal. 


tion “ Journal of Education,” Boston. 
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